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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, | BANKERS, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. “Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


{ssuR 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Iniies and South America ; 
also C.rcu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in { 
| all parts of the worid. mn " 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- | TRANSFERS OF MONE , 1, TO! 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also A ~ =. F ONEY BY TELEGRAPH ° | 
Cable aie: ® | EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 

| 
| 








Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on aaa i. 
+, rs ‘ : . ; : ACOOUNT;: OF COUNTRY BANKS & KANKERS 
3 F Sa e \- Orig > . 4 
eee ee eee, See RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 




















___MORTCAGE BONDS. — 
POSTPONEM ENTS _ IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20— 


WILL BUY A 


First Mortgage Premium Bond 
N. Y. Industrial Exhibition Co., 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
2nd Series Drawing, October 5th, 1874. 
EVERY BOND 


purchased previous to October Sth will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Finaucial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y,., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


Hon F. A. Alberger, Pres., | Wm. C. Moore, Treasurer. 
Gen A, 8. Diven, V. Pres., | Reuben J. Todd, Secretary 


@@ Applications for Agencies received. 


“Royal Canadian 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
Montreal, Canada. 











OFFICE IN NEW YORK: 
54 William Street, corner Pine, 
CAPITAL, - - - - - 


—_—_f. 


$200,000 in U. &. Bonds deposited with 
the Insurance Department of,the State 
of New York. 


$5,000,000. 





Directors: 
RICHALD BELL, Agent Bank of Montreal. 
DANIEL TORRANCE, Pres. Ohio and Mississippi R, R. 
DAVID DOWS, David Dows & Co. 
EUGENE KELLY, Eugene Kelly & Co. 
JOHN D. WOOD, Wood, Payson & Co. 


JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Managers of the 


WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 


New York Branch. 


| FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold) KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 Wall ‘Street, | Bankers, 12 Weil St., New York, 
New York. Stocks, a pecygs scorns | ee interest on deposits, draw 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, | 5,. Sea 

Strictly on Commission, AU Orders' Bills on London and Paris ; also 


will receive prompt attention. issue Letters of Credit available 
THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, «aé all points at home and abroad. 


Late ne ofthe Agentsot Member of the New York - y . 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Exchanges. | Make Cable Transfers. 
North America. c 





THE CITY BANK, !!0NARD, SHELDON & 00, 
LONDON, England. | BANKERS, 
— 10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D, 1855 tas 
te ‘Government and State Securities. 
HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner of Finch ae Ttread- Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 


No. 34 Old Bond Street; j H 5 
ree tbe S16 foriekain Court Row; | BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 
BRANCH iw 25 Lud shh | 

va : Special Loans and C: 


OFFICES. * Nos 219 & ool Eagware Road ; | , arer negotiat 
| Hee 6&7 Lowndes Terrace, U | Deposits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 











; Belances. 
Knightsbridge: | Grecks upon our House are collected through Clearing 
. ) House as upon National and State Banks. 
Supscriped CaPiTaL_- = -£1,200,000 00 Circular Letters of Cresit, available in all the principal 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) re cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
Parp-up CariTaL__----. £600,000 0 6) W.B.Leoxarp. W.C.Suenvox. Go, R Howse. 





Reserved Funp ------- 


£170,000 0 6 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


} 
Directors: 
Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Maxcna Esq. 
Anprew Laweir, Esq. WitttaM Srupson, Esq. 


14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
(eNews, jum t'vewsey. | ANDREWS & CO, Paris. 


Ald., M. P. |Grornox Youno, Esq. ‘ . 
Wx. Macnavourax, Esq. . | ‘Travelers’ Credits. 
| CIRUULAR NOTES =) nae EXCHANGE 
' 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


| Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Exe 
| hange on PARIS. : 

| Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
} Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 

| 








Managert 
Araep Groncr Kennepr. 
Secretary—C. J. Wortn. 

Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of C as shall be consid- | 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current | 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June | 
and 31st December in each year. | 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or It Remitt Credits | 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. | 
Mercantile and Merginal Credits are issued, as also Letters | 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. | 


TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 
Travellers’ Credits Railroad Securities. 
encashed when issued by Clients, and ever 


traunacted of general Banking Seckaste WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 


and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 18 WALL STREET N. Y. 











AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 























BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


(CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebanm & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


\N ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
nthe United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 








THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEL 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA*l¥ aND 
[RELAND. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & 00. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK.” 

ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, | 

Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia 
Africs, Australia and America. ; 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 











New Church Music Book, 
FOR 1874-1875. 
THE LEADER!! 


By H. R. Patmer, assisted by L. 0. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale.—Its success ry! 
assured. Its price isa return to anti-war Church Boo 
rates, and its contents new, fresh and cannot fail of win- 
ning a hearty endorsement from choir masters—the 
musical profession and the musical public. Specimen 
pages free on application. 


Price $1.38, or $12 per Doz. 


RIVER of LIFE. 
FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the 
merit of this Book. The publizhers are confident that ne 
better Sabbath School Book has been published in years, 
and none giving such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cts. B’ds; $3.60 pr. doz., $30 pr. 100. 


THOMAS’ 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS, 


This day published.—Has been many years in prepara- 
tion and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. 
Thomas’ Sacred Music—and who is not one? Asa Quar- 
tet Book for Choirs, it will he found indispensable. 

Price iv Boards $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 
QLIVER DITSON & 0O., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO 
Boston. ‘ 711 Broadwey, N.Y, 








| dascsose the transactions of any of its 
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"A Young Grizzly in Literature.” 


BABY SYLVESTER, 


A STORY FOR BOYS, 
-BY BREL HARTE. 





ST. NICHOLAS for July, contains a new story by Bret 
arte, ‘‘ Baby Sylvester,” in which the author shows all 
the grace, humor, and quaint Seaigtion that have made 

him our American story-teller. 
Both old and young will be delighted with the curious 
-— laughable fortunes of the hero, who is one of the most 
charming characters Bret Harte ever drew. 
P “The qe, has teen illustrated by W. L. Sheppard and 
jas. 


“am American Army of Two.” 


NICHOLAS FOR why also contains a story of the 
wie of 1812—telling eg strategem, two brave girls 
put to flight a cote of Bri h marines, who had landed 
on -——y cnt Mess to Ban oe jing 1m the har- 

an 
he FOURTH OF JULY. 28 


bor. ACKERS and 
Great Writers in a New Field. 
WM. C. BRYAN’, the Nestor of American Poets, has 
oie — a tranalation in the eg ps a 
ing, that men of the genius of Bry- 
= » Mitchell’ Warnes: bret Harte, and others, are willi 
do their best work for a Juvenile Periodical. ss 
The Heart of the Republic. 
MR. EDWARD KING’S article on Mi ssouri, im the 


“ Great South ” series of SORIBNER’S MONTHLY, for 
July, calls Missouri the “ Heart of the Republic.” 


SAXE HOLWS NEW STORY, 


“The Four-Leaved Ciover.” 
in SCRIBNER, completed in the July No. is a Love Story, 


the scene of which is laid in © thicago ; it introduces some 
~~ retty scenes in the German life ot that German- 
n ci 


“The Shuieoneune Death-Mask.” 
SCRIBNER for July contains an illustrated article of 


' 
| 
! 
} 
| 
| 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


50 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WILLIAM STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest on b+ 
same, subject to check at sight. Also scts as Trustess 
Exe.utors, Transfer Agent3, and are a Depository o 
Trust Fonds. 


IRECTORS: 
H. V. SU YTHE, President. 


©, A. BUWEN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W. IL Tillinghast 
Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Gurner, 
A. A low, E. J. Woolsey, 
8. D. Babeock, W. F. Drake, 
avid Jones, B F. allen. Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Barger Wa. T. Han iit n, -yracus 


Jotn Bloevgoo), 
H. J. HUBBARD, Secretsry. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WELL STREET, \. ve |e 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submit ed 
im conformity with the pro /i10n* of its Charter: 
Premiums outstanding December 3i1st, 1872. gree. sey 63 
1,420 6:7 33 





the test interest in relati n to the authenticity of the | P. 
pl cast claimed iY have been taken from Shakes 
peare’s face after dea 


Are Genius at Talent Hereditary! 


The first of the long-expected articles from the graphic 
pen of the Stod elt HK A yt 
Authors,” appears in SCRIBNER for July. it discusses 
with great ‘ant vexed quest’on, ** Are genius and 


talent 
“Old Time Music” 


“ The Spinning Wheel”’ is the theme oi Benj. F. Tay- 
lor’s illustrated poem, in SCRIBNER for July. 


The Fire at Grantley Mills. 


FANNY HODGSON BURNETT, the talented young 
Writer, recently marri home 1s in Tennessee, has 
a story, *“* The Fire at Grantley Mills,” in SCRIBNER for 
July. Burnett is the author of “Surly Tim’s 
Troubles,” a story in the Lancashire dialect, which ap- 
peared in SORIBNER, and which has become famous 
among Readers on the platform. 


The Mysterious Island, 


JULES VERNE’S SERIAL in SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
us grows in interest. 
fire extinguished, and seem now to be ot 


gasp, 
b : + Ny oe on oot dovet ta “and some scie satis 1 method 


sceptney 

vasa ER’S MONTHLY for the GROWN UP, and 
ST. NICHOLAS for the YOUNG FOLKS, have come to he 
recognized ag the best of the Illustrated es on 
either side of the Atlantic. They are sold and subscrip- 
tions are ved by all NEWS DEALERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS. SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK 





‘WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
ae th Most benutiful in 

style ant pe weoes “. tone 
ever m - 
CERTO 5st LOOP is the best 

= ever placed in any 
Organ. Lt i: produced by 







in in Rls IQUE ehkcal 


O RC A N. S,; iis i ow a the 


are best 

made, ont combine PURITY: VOICING 

x ae ry volume of tone. Suita sc" 
LOR, ‘CHURCH, or MUSIC THAT: 


WA ’ 
“ Tecepows New | icale PIANOS 
a modern saab sear and are tere 


BEST PIANOS MA 

ianos we Warranted /or 6 ycars. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW, fr ensie pase cash, 
and balance in monthly or qu erly pay- 
ments.Second-hand iaesre mentstaken 
inexchange. AGENTS WANTED ix ev 





County inthe U. 8. on! Canada. A libera 

discount (07 achers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 


baer. 


ele, 
\481 Broadway, New York. P. O. Box 








castaways have found their ir, | bre 








received during year 1873........ 
Total Promiums...e. os .sesseeeseeee- $1,743,994 96 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary !st 10 December 3tst, 1873.... «$1,197,054 02 
Paid during the same | eriou : 

Losses, Expenze , Commissions 
Ke Insurance and i.terest nad 8: 5 88 


Return of Premiums........... 336 02 
P.id to Policy Holdere as an 

equivale t for serip dividend 

aud Ju y interest on <tock.... 35,925 77 


Che Asveis of the Company on the 3ist Ve 
—! =— were as follows : 


Cash itt DADKS.coe....ceccseccseccseccscssen 44,118 O1 
United States, State and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Stocks.... seeesescereoces ve 295,444 OC 
Interest on Investme ts due ieee eorece 4,29 50 
Pr minm Notes and Premiums in course of 
Gene 1 covssscaccecccscscce =e ce os 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvige ‘due the company +» 49,620 00 


$1,918,954 44 

Rasotvep, that a semi-anrual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on ar and After MON DAY, the second of 


ruasy y uext. 
rRusTSESs — 


vino ISAT AY way, 
KD, 
Sou. ‘wouD’ 
GEO. W. RENNINGS, 
HENRY FYRE, 
JOSK?H SLAGG. 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
1, EDGERTON, 
HENRY B. KUNARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES DIMON, 
PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 


JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUE!. WILLETS, 
ROBERT I. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM [. FROST, 
WILLIAM WAIT, 
Jas. D. FISU, 

Sit. wouD WALTER, 

», COLDEN WU RRAY, 
CUWNSEND SCLIDER, 
SAMUEL I. ITAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L. MeCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
1AROLD DOLLNEK, JAMES DOUGLAS, 

J wkvd Wi LETS, WILLIAM B. 8CUTT, 


ELLWOOD W age ‘ 
ent. 
AKRCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Ir., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON w; HEGARM™ 
Seconu V + 
©. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 








BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a plow exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing from the skin, the 
hair being cantly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at La gy celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
— ‘at suplied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
6 Bond 8 t, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 


W. A Batehelor’s Curative 0: ntment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Bruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifriee fx beret; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique. 








| Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 


Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask ‘for them. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Hand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


RICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


beween Wulhaw: und Narsan Streets, NEW YORK. 


5 Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} 


N. Y¥. 
«Kveriz’s Buiiminxe). 


ABERDEEN 


Polished Granite Monuments, 
in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 


Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN 
The Champion 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Perfection in the Art of Making Coffee 
at last Attuined. 


This household wonder makes coffee by steam and boil- 
ing water combined ; it never boils over, makes ‘ts own 
hot water, does its own dripping, and in the shortest time 
on record, distils coffee as clear as amber, extracts all the 
strongth of coffee, and retains all its aromatic aud nutri- 
tious properties. 

The ae perfect working coffee maker ever offered to 
the public. 

And yet so simple in construction and operation that 
even a child cannot fail to make delicious colfee. 

Family size copper bottoms and wire gauze strainers. 1 

galion, $3; 3 —_- 2.75 ; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25, 
sent to any address on receipt of price. ‘Tin bottoms 50 
cents less. Coffee or Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, 
furnished hotels or saloons to order. Royalty stamps for 
sa.e to manufacturers. 

Send stamp for illustrated circular and terms. 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CO 


Office and Salesroom, 9 Great Jones Street, New ain 
For sale at all first-class furniture and hardware stores. 








ZERO 


Refrigerator, 


With WATER, WINE and 
MILK COOLER-—is the 
best FOOD and ICE 
KEEPER in the WORLD. 





Refer to Hon. Hamilton Fish, Thurlow Weed, Reuben 
E. Fenton, Wm. M. Evarts. Henry Uergh, James Brown, 
A. A. Low, Albert Gallatin, Daniel Parivh, and 25,000 
others. 
Gao Send for Catalogue to 
ALEX, "TI. LESLEY, 
224 and 226 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST.. NEW YORK 


Hel REMINGTON mM mnKs, 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hiauest Ornver oF ** Mepau” AWARDED AT 
THE EXposiTION. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS: 

I.—A New Invention ‘Tuorccenty Trestep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makesa perfect Lock stitcn, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods. 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoorn, Notseness and Rapip—be 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvunas_e—RKuns for Years without Repnirs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length o 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cams 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aulomaiic Drop Feed, which 
insures upiform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle- 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 
§.—ConstTrvction most careful and FINisHED. It 
manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechax 
ics, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILIo7 
New York Office NO. 6 MADISON sQUAu! 

















we: EDUCATION. _ 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 

On Central Pork, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding ant 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, S:ientific 
Schools. Ind«pendent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard. Yale, ete. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium. 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation 
Fire-proof stairs, ete. 


Lessons resumed on Sentember 14th 
THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director 

Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Beard ng Schol for Girls at York, Pa. 











A healthy location ; Re opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Bishops STEVENS ae end | HOWE. 


_ ERE 2 





ENGLISH, FRENCH ANC GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LAD’ES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN, 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. TOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co. N.Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters oF Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted io their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastie Year is divided into two 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the F[irst 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, 





Forrian Lanauaces AnD DrawinG FORM 
Extra ( HARGES 
=| For further information apply to the Moruer Supgrior, 
Convent of Mercy, GREENBUSH, 
RENSSELAER Ci'UN'Y, N.Y. 





Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac- 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For cireulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rey. D. G. WRIGHT. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Miss MI. LOUISS PUTNAM, 


Will open the Eicntu Year of Ler Schoo:, 


AT HER RESIDENCE, 
68 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass., 
On SEPTEMBER 25th, 1873. 


Rerexs BY Perwission to her pitrens, the lite Mrs 
Harrison Gray O.i+ and Hon. Willfem M. Evarts ; also 
to the late Richt Rev. Manton E stburn, D. D.; Right 
Rey. F. 1}. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Cen'r.1 New 
York ; Right Rev. William H. Odenheimer, ' .1'., Kishop 
of New Jersey ; and Kev. A. P. Peabody, LD. D. Harvard 
University. 

c weulars may be obtained ly ad id iressing Miss Putnam 





Ww Talnut s ain School 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scnoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
heaithy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Raiiroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classien!, Modern 
Languages, Hlementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 











! Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 


ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Military Departmen’ 
Riding-School with Well-Trained Horses 
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(From All The ee Round) 
The Last Tryst. 


Over the brown moors aud wither'd leas 
The angry winds were sweeping; 
Over the great gray northern 82as, 
The crested waves were leaping; 
And you and I stood close together, 
In the chilling gleam of wintry weather, 
as the bare, gaunt branches, overhead, 
Shook their lingering leaflets, gold and red, 
While in every faltering word we said 
Rang the pitiful wail for the days that were dead; 
For, by the sad seas, ‘neath the storm beat trees, 
Our last tryst we were keeping. 


I scarce could hear the words you sobbed, 

Amid your passionate weeping, 
And the glow from my eager prayer was robbed 

By the chill around us creeping; 
From the silent paths, where in summer weather, 
Youth, joy, and music had met together, 
From the cry of the sea-mews flitting past, 
O’er the wild white waves in the bitter blast, 
trom the breakers that crashed on the hollow sand, 
From the sough of the breeze o’er the dull, damp land, 
From sea and shore rose ‘‘No more no more.” 

As our last tryst we were keeping. 


Taere was not a pale bud left, in sooth, 
‘Mid the dry leaves round us heaping; 
The bitter harvest of reckless youth, 
Time’s iron baud was reaping; 
Oar lips still said, ‘‘-Forever, forever,” 
As the trembling fingers clung together, 
Bat even then each sad heart knew 
What fate and circumstances meant to do, 
And the mighty billows boomed like a knell, 
as we turned apart from that long tareweli; 
And to wind, and to rain, and the moaning main, 
Left the last tryst of our keeping. 





(From the Dublin Unwersity Magazine) 


THE LEGEND OF CASTLE GREGORY. 


PART I.—* THE BLOODY BANQUET.” 
CHAPTER XI. 
(Coneluded from our last.) 

Turn we now to the lower part of the eastle, where 
in the deserted kitchen, from whence the steaming and 
smoking joints have passed up to the hall, and are fast 
disappearing under the assaults of hungry men, sits the 
wearied cook, resting from her labors, and collogueing 
with her ancient gossip and ally, the aged nurse of Hugh 
Hoare. 

“May I never stir, Ally, dear,” whispered the cook, 
confidentially, ‘if 1 don’t think there’s something wrong 
with the mistress ; she’s not like herself at all those two 
days past. Seldom with her that a dinner left this 
kitchen without a good scolding for sauce to it, but to- 
day or yesterday she hadn’t the civility to give one a 
word, good or bad—not so much as ‘ get out of that,’ or 
‘bad luck to you.’ Never believe me, Ally, dear, but I 
don’t like it.” 

* Arrah, Biddy,” reptied her companion, shaking her 
head, “ I’m fearing it’s too true for you. There's a black 
shadow before that woman ever since a day I mind, 
though you don’t; *twas before your time; but 1 
thought it then, and I thought it since, when them 
darling childer were taken off one by one, and I think 
it now, that there’s neither luck nor grace before the 
wife that marched on to her husband’s house over her 
father-in-law’s corpse. God between us and harm, 
woman dear !” 

“That may be, too,” continued the cook; “ but it’s 
not what happened long ago, I’m thinking of so much 
as what is happening this very moment. She’s too 
quite (quiet) altogether; and ’tisn’t that, but just now, 
when Jack Barrett left the cellar-door open, when the 
master called him away in a hurry, she went in in the 
dark, and when she came out in a little time, there 
she was, laughing, laughing, not agreeable or hearty- 
like, either, but, for all the world, like Tom Buck, 
the natural; and where do you think she is, now? go 
to the little window, and you can see her yourself. 
May I never live, but she’s squeezed in behind the 
pantry-door, laughing—laugh—langh as if her heart 
would break. I tell you, Ally, dear, there’s some- 
thing strange about the woman, and you'll see it.” 

While these ancient cronies thus communicated 
their suspicions, Jack Barrett, installed as major-domo 
on this grand occasion, rushed into the kitchen; but, 
before we relate what happened next, we must betake 
ourselves to the castle hall, and see what is passing 
there. ‘ 

About twenty cavaliers surrounded Hugh Iloare’s 
board, and shared his hospitality. The grave courte- 
sy of the commander, the light mirth and playful wit 
of Raleigh, and the courtly bearing of Denny and 
others, caused the entertainment to pass agreeably 
enough—Hugh Hoare himself playing the part of an 
attentive host with intelligence and cordiality. They 








‘conversed upon various topics—the state of the moun- 

tain passes, the strength of the invading Spaniards. 
At length, in a pause of the conversation, Colonel 
Zouch, with a civil inclination of the head, said, “ we 
lick nothing at your hospitable board, courteous 
‘host, but the smiles of your fair lady, to give zest to 
the good cheer and generous wine.” 

A shade rested, for an instant, on Hugh Hoare’s 
| brow, as he briefly replied, * Mistress Hoare keeps her 
| Chamber.” 

“Let us hope,sir,that no indisposition deprives us of 
the grace of your lady’s presence,” broke in the volatile 
Raleigh. “ With leave of my noble commander, I 


your lady and fair daughter, the repute of whose 
charms has reached us martialists, even in our dis- 
tant camps.” 

“Wine, there; a flowing cup to the gallant cava- 
lier’s toast,” cried Hugh Hoare, glad of a diversion 
from the painful subject of his wife’s absence. 

At the word, down hasted Jack Barrett for a re- 
plenished supply of wine to the cellar, as already des- 
cribed. He bustled through the kitchen, into the dark 
passage, whereupon was heard a plash, a curse, and in 
another instant he reappeared, and, with glaring eye, 
exclaimed, “in the name of all the devils in hell, 
who has set the wine cellar afloat ?” 

The old woman stared aghast !—a low laugh was 
heard from the pantry—Jack Barrett heeded neither; 
but, rushing to the castle hall again, called loud and 
hasty, ‘master, master—you’re wanted, you're 
wanted !” 

Black Hugh Hoare arose, already fretted by the 
delay in serving his guests with wine, and doubly ir- 
ritated at this abrupt and untimely summons; finding 
the terrified man outside the door, he asked him ang- 
rily, “ What, in the fiend’s name, he wanted ?” 

* Not a word, until you see yourself,” cried the un- 
fortunate attendant; “ as sure as God’s above us, some 
misfortune has set all the wine abroach ; there’s a 
foot deep on the cellar floor, and not a drop left in 
the barrels.” 

This provoking incident set all Hugh Ioare’s angry 
passions in flame; cursing the stupidity of his attend- 
ant, to whose neglect he attributed the mischance, he 
rushed down stairs toe see if any remedy could be 
found for it; when, as he did so, urged by all the de- 
mons who delight in evil, his luckless wife encounter- 
ed him full in the passage, and, with a smile of malig- 
nant triumph, exclaimed, “ As well as Z waste wine on 
the cellar floor, as you on the English belly-gods !” 
These words, the first she had addressed to him for 
two days, brought all her provocations to a crisis, by 
revealing the cause of his annoyance in his wife’s 
petty malice, and enraged the angry man to madness, | 
With all his evil passions in full play, and without a 
moment for reflection, he struck the ill-fated woman 
with a knife, which he scarce knew that he held in his | 
hand, and, in an instant, she lay before him a lifeless 
corpse on the floor. 

As the wild yell of the terrified servants rung 
through the hall, the English guests started from their 
seats in dismay—their first natural thought, that some 
treachery was intended against themselves, and they 
prepared to do all that desperation could dictate to men 
in such circumstances; but as the first clamor sank into 
wailing, and as soon as it was ascertained that the 
wretched master of the castle had, in a paroxysm of rage, 
slain his ill-fated wife, horror became the predominant 
feeling, and Colonel Zouch was compelled to think of the 
duties which devolved on him as the chief—in fact, the 
only constituted authority in that distant and distracted 
district. His measures were promptly taken; he inti- 
mated to his wretched host, who was stupified and 
paralyzed Dy his own monstrous act, that he must con- 
sider himselfa prisoner; and, resigning the corpse to 
the distracted menials, placed strong guards in and 
around the castle for the remainder of that dreadful 
night. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The watch of that mournful night devolved by routine 
military duty on Walter Hussey, whose deep interest in 
the tragedy, and those concerned in it, was wholly un- 
suspected, cither by his commander or comrades. Dur- 
ing the hours of that terrible watch, as be heard the 
deep hollow moans which broke at intervals from the 
chamber of the wretched prisoner; and again, as the, 
plaintive ery of a girl, ascended from the lower part of the | 
castle, where the doubly orphaned daughter mourned 
beside the untimely bier of her who, with all her faults, 
had been a mother, and a fond one, it may better be im- 
agined than described, what were the young man’s feel- 
ings; he turned over in his mind all the consequences of 
the horrid event: to the wretched father, ruin, and a 


while upon his own prospects of happiness a deep, 
gloomy cloud seemed to settle, through which, not even 
youth and love, these two powerful illusionists, could see 
one gleam of hope or comfort. 

As the cold, grey dawn broke, the young soldier heard 
light and cautious steps, ascending the stairs towards 





crave permission to propose a cup to the health of, 


' the gallery where he kept ward. Iustinctively he knew 
that it was Marian Hoare, in her misery shunning the 
light of coming day, her trembling and tottering steps 
upheld by an attendant, and retiring to hide her sor- 
rows and tears in her own darkened room. Walter 
Hussey made one step forwards as she passed him, and 
then stood fixed. lis feelings were too deep for utter- 
ance, for worlds he could not have articulated one word 
of sympathy. Marian Hoare, too, looked up as the mail- 
jed tread rung on the stone floor; she recognized her 
|lover, and “Ob, Walter!” “Oh, Marian!” convulsively 
|burst from each, and was all that passed, as the unhap- 
| py daughter rushed to bury her distresses, and stifle her 
jagonized sobbing, in tbe solitude of her darkened 
chamber. ° 

With the day, came need for a decision; what was to 
be done? “ Crowner’s *quest law,” did not then run 
current in Corkaguiny, and even though it had, Colonel 
Zouch’s paramount duties admitted of no delay. The 
guilt of Hugh Hoare, taken “red-handed” in the fact, 
was too clear to admit of question, and Zouch decided to 
carry the prisoner along with him to the strong Castle 
of Gallerus, which the Lord Deputy had indicated as 
the rendezvous of the troops, before they proceeded to 
the attack on Fort-del-Ore. 

With this view, he ordered a horse to be made ready 
for the conveyance of the prisoner, under a guard of 
mounted troopers; and as the time for departure ap- 
proached, Colonel Zouch prepared for a painful inter- 
view with his late host and present captive, who now 
descended to his own hall, heavily manacled, and care- 





|fully guarded. 


A few hours of suffering had done the work of years, 
and made a fearful change in the wretched man’s ap- 
pearance. As Colonel Zouch and his officers looked on 
the haggard cheek and blanched brow of their late stateiy 
eptertainer, they scarce believe that they saw the same 
individual ; he had undergone that dreadful process to 
which deep mental agony sometimes subjects the 
sufferer, 

‘* His head grew white 
In a single night 
As men’s have done from sudden ijear .” 


As the English commander regarded him,he felt pain- 
fully the change which the black event of the last 
night, had caused in their relative positions, 

“1 regret,” he said, “that we ever met, seeing the 
terms on which we now stand, and must soon part ; 
but it is a cursed deed, and must be answered to God 
and man, and my painful duty will be done when lL 
have placed you asa criminal within the doom of the 
Lord Deputy.” 

“Let duty be done, sir officer,” returned the prisoner 
ina hollow but firm voice, “without doing me the slight 
est grace. I know that I have offended foully and fear- 
fully against God and man ; let justice have its pen- 
alty; never did debtor long to discharge his obligation 
as I do.” After a pause 3 added, ‘ You spoke but 
now ofthe Lord Deputy’s doom, may I be informed 
what it is like to prove ?” 

“ Death and confiscation,” returned the offic! r 
ly, “your neck to tne cord, with short shri t, an 
your castle and broad lands to the Queen’s disposal, 
are but too likely to be Lord Grey’s sentence} in 
such a case, aye, and that with brief intervals too. ’ 

“ Welcome death, come it how and when it may,” 
retorted Hugh Hoare, gloomily; ‘and for confiscation, 
what care I, who am about to look my last upon castle 
and lands for ever ; and yet ”—here the father’s breast 
heaved, and his dark eye filled, as he continued, “ yet, 
yet, I should not say | care not, when I think of my 
child, my only child, Oh, Marian,” groaned the 
wretched parent, as he hid his bowed head in his 
hands. 

Colonel Zouch, stern soldier as he was, turned away 
obviously affected by this burst of paternal remorse 
and sorrow. There was a pause of a few moments. 
Hugh Hoare continued buried in his bitter emotions, 
when a hand was laid on his shoulder, and turning 
hastily, he saw the ingenuous countenance of young 
Walter Hussey filled with sorrow and smypathy. 

“Unhappy neighbor,” said the young man, “ this is 
no time for ceremony or waste of words, the less that 
my concern in your misery lies deeper than words can 
utter. To say then briefly what I once hoped to tell 
in other and prouder circumstances—Hugh Hoare, I 
love your daughter Marian, love her more deeply and 
devotedly in this dark hour than when in peace and 
hope the shore of Brandon first witnessed our promise 
to each other, and if ” continued the young man car 
nestly, “if I tell it now, in this terrible moment, it 1s 
with no selfish view to my own happiness, but to send 
you forth on the solemn road to your fate, with one 
gleam of comfort in the assurance, that Marian Hoare 
shall never want a devoted protector until Walter 








shameful death; to the guiltless girl he loved, double| Hussey’s head is laid low, and his heart ceases to beat 
disgrace, as the child of a murderer and his victim; fo 


r ever.” ade 

Wonder at this unexpected communication, for a 
|moment banished all other considerations frém_ the 
wretched father’s thoughts; the high personal charac- 
ter of Walter Hussey, well known to him, and the 
conviction of sincerity which his manly earnestness im- 
pressed upon the hearer, had the intended effect, and 
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shed one gleam of gladness over the doomed man’s 
prospects ; he wrung his hand as warmly as the mana 

cles would allow, and in a low earnest voice said, 
“Young man, ia this solemn hour | trust you—trust 
my all of earthly concern to your pledged word; in a 
short time the shadow of my disgrace, will fall less 
darkly on your’s and Marian’s path. I leave you and 
her such blessings ss a blighted wretch like me can 
bestow, and do not think little,” he continued, “ of 
wedding with a father’s blessing on his child’s marri- 
age, however worthless and degraded he who be- 
stows that blessing may be; for eighteen miserable 
years,” added he, sighing heavily, “up to the present 
bitter hour, [have felt what it was to want it in my 
own.” 

As he spoke these words, he became once more com- 
posed and collected, and declared himself ready to 
commence his fatal journey ; the guard drew up be- 
fore the castle door, the horses stood ready for the or- 
der to “mount and march,” and for a moment Hugh 
Hoare rested for the last time in his own fated door- 
way—it was but for a moment but for an instant— 
ang yetin that brief space his eye glanced upon the 
carved stone, whicl: commemorated his and Eileen 
Moore’s eventful union. By a singular coincidence, 
which, in the distraction of the time, all had before 
overlooked, the date bore witness, that on that very 
day, and almost at the self-same hour, Gregory Hoare 
had died on the very spot where his ill-fated son now 
stood. As he noted this, the whole tide of terrible 
recollections connected with the coincidence, rushed 
at once upon Hugh Hoare’s soul; his whole life of 
cross and care springing from the terrible incident of 
the old man’s death, and rising to the climax of mur- 
der for his wife, and a shameful end for himself—all 
flashed upon him at once with a blasting power ; his 
broad chest heaved with emotion, his brow blackened 
almost to the hue of a negro, as the blood current 
filled the veins of his throbbing temples to bursting. 
It was but for a moment, and the framework of the 
strong man yielded, a blood vessel gave way, and, the 
victim of his own dark and unsubdued passions, Hugh 
Hoare lay a corpse on the very spot where his father 
had expired eighteen years before. 

* ** * 

The night was closing darkly when two men, Jack 
Barrett and another, conducted a cart, whereon lay 
two dark objects, from Castle Gregory towards Kil- 
liney church-yard, they were the coffins of Hugh Hoare 
and his wife. Two old women peered out into the 
night after them, and as they closed the door, 
the nurse whispered to the cook, “ wasn’t that a fine 
feast, and a fine keeping of a wedding day? Well, 
any how, I’m glad his father’s son didn’t come to the 
disgrace of the gallows.” 


PART THE THIRD—*“ THE BLOW UP.” 
CHAPTER III 
After the dark incidents we have been recording, it 
is a pleasure to offer the reader one fair passage, un- 
sustained by biood or sorrow, for perusal; for one 
generation at least, the proverb was falsitied which 
asserts that 
** The course of true love never doth run smooth,” 

and the fortunes of Walter Hussey and Marian Hoare 
seemed for awhile to reverse the evil destiny attached 
to both their houses. “The evil came not in their 
~~ 

VhenColonel Zouch proceeded to join the Lord 
Grey at Gallerus, he judged it prudent to leave a 
garrison at Castle Gregory, and, alike for considera- 
tions of the public service and in compliance with the 
young man’s earnest request, he intrusted the keeping 
of the fortress to Walter Hussey, whose services en- 
titled hin to ask such a trust, and whose knowledge 
of the defiles and mountain passes enabled him to use 
the force under his command to the best advantage 
in maintaining communications with the troops before 
Fort-del-Ore, and in clearing the district of Desmond’s 
marauding parties. The result of the siege of Fort- 
del-Ore is matter of history; it proceeded for many 
months, during which the besieged suffered distresses, 
the English fleet cutting off all communication by sea, 
and the aid they expected in Ireland failing ‘them 
completely; in fact, the very daring of their attempt 
to establish a Spanish post on the soil of the queen’s 
dominions, insured their final defeat, by directing all 
the energies of her officers to its frustration. Terms of 
mercy were often sought by the beleagured men, and 
when they finally surrendered a+ discretion, they were 
to a man executed in cold blood—an act which Spen- 
cer attempts to palliate, but which to this day leaves a 
blot, on the otherwise stainless eschutcheon of Arthur 
Lord Grey de Wilton* We follow the history no 
farther than by saying, that long before the 


*Since this was written, the writer has lighted on some his- 
toricel documents in the British Museum, which completely dis- 
prove the charge of either treachery or cruelty aguinet Leva Grey, 





siege terminated, Walter Hussey, as well by his servi-|sion,” it is very hard to decide the question, whether 
ces and sufferings, as by the mediation of his com-|the great Irish rebellion of 1641 was or was not 
mander and co-mates in arms, had so well pleaded his|fomented by encouragement from the Court of 
claims with the Lord Deputy as to obtain a re-grant}Ctarles. 


luck his”) banged in most magnanimously among the 
best of 


from Elizabeth of the castle and lands of the luck- 
less Hugh Hoare, together with sundry other portions 
of the great forfeited Desmond fief. Walter Hussey, | 
no longer of the “ Dangan,” became Lord of “ Castle-| 
Gregory,” “ Milnard,” ‘the Magherees,” and “ Bally- 
beggan,” and in no long time after the happy husband 
of Marian Hoare. 

Strange, but true it is, that when we arrive at a 
“happy marriage,” the novel always seems of neces- 
sity to end—* the tale-teller’s (like Othello’s) occupa- 
tion is gone,” the sameness of contented wedded life 
furnishing no salient points of interest either for nar- 
rator or reader. The principle of this seems the same 
on which profound thinkers have pronounced a session 
of parliament which produced no other resuit but the 
passing of a solitary turnpike act, to be the best symp- 
tom of a peaceful, healthy state of the nation, though 
it nearly starved the newspaper reporters to death. 
We have literally nothing to record of the quiet loves 
and peaceful lives of Walter Hussey and Marian 
Hoare, save that they continued in wedded happiness 
through the rest of Elizabeth’s reign, through the 
peaceful rule of James the First, and that they died 
within a short time of each other, about the com- 
mencement of the reign of the First Charles, leaving 
an only son Walter Hussey the Second, the heir of 
their fortunes, 











CHAPTER XIV, 
The world contams many a “crux,” as a knotty 
point is termed in the schools, which serves from age 
to age to exercise the conjectures and perplex the wits 
of the ingenious. Among these difficulties, which it 
would be a pity to solve, for the same reason which 
makes it cruel to break a toy puzzle, we do not hesi- 
tate to set dowu the definition of “ loyalty”—especially 
of Irish loyalty—a question sufficient to perplex 
wiser heads than were ever set on Irish shoulders, had 
our poor countrymen been as celebrated for sagacity 
as they have ever been for blunders; it would have 
been impossible for them always to understand when 
they were fighting on the right side, or when on the 
wrong. Sir Francis Wronghead, who “said ay, when 
he ought to have said no,” and was shoved out into 
the lobby of th: House of Commons, with the loss of 
ministerial favor for ever, has not been worse treated 
than poor Paddy, who has often been doomed and de- 
nounced as a traitor, when in his heart of hearts he 
meant to be loyal to death. This puzzlification has 
often had curious results; men knew not whither to 
turn; and there are instances to he found in the private 
records of our country, when two friends, taking op- 
posite sides in civil conflict, have mutually transferred 
their estates and exchanged protections with each 
other, to be used as the event of the conflict might 
prove. Nay, stronger still, tnere have been cases of 
the same individual in a dangerous time going about 
armed with King James’s warrant for martial law in 
one pocket, while he carried the certificate of his Pro- 
testant neighbor vo his good conduct and humanity 
in tie other! Such are the inconsistencies, which will 
continually meet the eye of the explorer of the do- 
mestic records of Ireland in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies; the history of which period might well bear 
for its motto the epigram: 
‘Treason can never prosper. What's the reason? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason,” 
Or if a motto be sought in loftier strains, it may 
be found in the lines of Irelands’s own poet, writing 
possibly with his country’s history full in his remem- 
brance: 
* Rebellion, foul dishonoring werd, 

Whose wrongful blight so oft bas stained 

The holiest cause, that tongue or sword 

Of mortal ever lost or gained. 

How many a spirit born to bless, 

Has sunk beneath that withering name: 

Whom but a day’s—an hour's—success, 

Had wafted to eternal fame.” 
I introduce these reflections, which are capable of 
application to conflicting opinions of all shades of di- 
versity, in order to cover the break in our narrative, 
which must now pass over a considerable period of 
time. We left one Walter Hussey sitting down pros- 
perous and rewarded for having loyally fought the 
battles of England’s sovereign against her rebel sub- 
ject Desmond; we resume our tale with the fortunes 
of another Walter Hussey, in arms still for the king, 
though against “the king’s commission,” for thus per- 
plexed were the watchwords of party in those days. 
Walter Llussey was one of those “ friendly Catholic 
rebels” who engaged in the great conflict of 1641, 
with the intention, asis oftentimes supposed, of mak- 
ing a diversion in favor of the unhappy Charles, when 
hard pressed by his turbulent “* Commons of England.” 
To this day, reviewing the maze of the Queen’s in- 
trigues, and the mystery of “Glamorgan’s Commis- 


Be that as it may, poor Walter Hussey (‘the worse 





«The gallants who fought for the crown,” 


and held his own with high hand through most of 

the wars of that day; ay, and might have held out 

until he came within terms of amnesty as well as 

others, were it not that an evil destiny must be ac- 

complished; and therefore in a luckless day, Crom- 

well of the Iron Hand, who was reducing all Ireland 

in the same ruthless spirit, which had quenched the 

conflagration of Tredagh in the blood of its garrison 

—determined to detach some of his iron-sided troopers 
to beleaguer Castle Gregory, under the command of 
Colonels Le Hunt and Sadlier, grim-visaged Round- 
heads men after his own heart, to whom he gave his 
usual significant commandment when he meant mis- 
chief—namely, “ to see that they did not the work of 
the Lord negligently.” 

How this command was executed must now be 
briefly told. The siege grew straiter day by day, 
until at last, asa fine May morning dawned (the futal 
fifth once more,) Walter Rico: with all the garrison 
which all the chances of war had left him, made a 
desperate sortie, and cutting his way through the iron 
fence of the besieging force, betook himself by the de- 
file of Magh-an a-boc, to his castle of Minard, at the 
other side of the mountain. 

How his enemies, with the quest of bloodiounds, 
pursued the doomed man thither; how, after a des- 
perate defence, he died, undermined, blown up, and so 
mutilated as to be recognised only “ by the red stock- 
ings which he wore by way of distinction;”—these are 
all matters written in the local history of the place 
and time. It only remains for us to sum up the brief 
memoir of Castle Gregory’s final day, now arrived at 
after a duration of more than three quarcers of a cen- 
tury, and we shall have seen it from its cradle to its 
grave, 

It was about mid-day, on the 5th of May, 1649, that 
Colonel Sadlier, having directed that the castle should 
be dismantled and rifled—a command which his grim 
followers executed with all the solemnity of men going 
to a field preaching—gave the word to break up his 
leaguer, in order to pursue the traces of his flying foe 
through the mountain passes. 

Ile had searcely proceeded a mile on his march 
towards Glen-a-boe, through which his coast lay, 
when a thin smoke was observed to rise through the 
grated windows of the castle, then a bright flame 
flashed at intervals; presently was heard a terrific ex- 
plosion, re-echoed from the surrounding hills like 
thunder, and all was over. Castle Gregory, which, 
during its short continuance, had been the scene of so 
Bloody “a three act tragedy” of real life, was no 
more. * % * * * * 


CHAPTER XV. AND LAST. 


As the evening of that final 5th of May fell, two in- 
dividuals might be seen groping their way among the 
scattered and blackened ruins of the castle, which 
covered the ground in every direction. One, was an old 
man, in the extreme verge of human existence, with 
his white hair streaming over the collar of his cotha- 
more; the other, a young child, with his elf locks 
curling round an infant face; they looked like per- 
sonitications of the past and present, of life in its dawn 
and its decay, 

“T can’t see at all, Johnny, a-lannah (my child), the 
night is falling—and, God help me—it is nearly dark 
night with me always; but your eyes are young, God 
keep them to you, my child—look about you, and if 
you can see the arch-stones of the door-way lying any- 
where, for the love of God, lead me to them, and let 
me sit down, 

The stones, which had been only shaken out of their 
place by the explosion, were easily distinguished by 
their size and shape; and the little boy, as he was 
directed, led his great grandfather, for in such relation 
they stood to each other, and placed him sitting on 
one of the stones. 

The old man never attempted to identify them with 
his eyes; but his hand wandered vaguely over the 
smooth face of the stone, until he found the carved 
letters so often alluded to, when solemnly lifting his 
dim eyes to heaven, he said, “Glory be to God, for 
allhe was pleased to leave me to witness. My young 
hands reared these walls for one angry man, and 
carved these letters for another. Iwas young yet, 
when I saw a woman’s foolish anger provoke a man’s 
wild passion, and anger dip itself in blood; and now 
the anger of man does the bidding of God upon all, 
and lays this strong castle in the dust for evermore. 
God’s name be praised for all things, but his ways are 
wonderful.” 

The old man sat a while in solemn meditation—his 
little unconscious descendant gamboling around him— 
and then feebly returned to his home at no great dis- 
tance; and the next morning old Jack Barrett, “the 
Father of the Barony,” as he had long been calle? 
was found quietly dead in his bed, without groarg¢y 
struggle. 


Soends strange eventful history. 


41 cannot tell how it might be, 
I say the tale, as twas said to me.y 
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(From the New and Old.) 
Love’s Ecstacy. 


Lonely and sweet a viol t grew 
The meadow weeds among, 
One morn a rosy shepherd maid, 
With careless heart and idle tread, 
Came by, 
Came by, 
The meadow lands, and sung. 


‘Ah © said the violet, “would I were 
Some stately garden flower ! 
Then I might gathered be, and pressed 
One little hour to her sweet breast: 
Ah, me! 
Ab, me! 
Only one little hour !” 





On came the rosy shepherd lass 
With heart that idly beat, 
And crushed the violet in the grass, 
It only said, ‘‘How sveet ! 
How sweet !” it said with fainting moan, 
“If I must die, to die alone 
For het, 
For her - 
To die at her dear feet.” 


The Good Old Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth; 
Auruor oF “Rookwoop,” “War 'TyLer, or Nowies 
AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 


BOOK I.—THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
CHAPTER III, 


: (Cantintied from out last). 

“ But feeling well assured that the affairs of the 
government, will be managed with wisdom and ability 
by my lord of Hertford; and feeling also certam that 
no efforts on his part, will be spared to purge and 
purify the church and establish the pure doctrines of 
christianity, I have given my voice for hrm.” 

*T have concurred in my lord Hertford’s appoint- 
ment,” said Tunstal, “ in the belief that it is essential 
there should be a head to the government; and in the 
firm belief, also, that no better person than his lord- 
ship can be found for the office. But still adhering, 
as I do, to the old religion, though I have been con- 
tent, for the sake of peace, to conform to many changes 
wrought in it by our late sovereign lord and master, I 
am strongly averse to any further reformation, as it is 
called, and I shall deeply regret the vote I have given, 
if I find the Jord protector take advantaye of the power 
just conferred upon him, to push for further separation 
from the see of Rome, and to widen and deepen the 
breaches already unhappily made in the church.” 

“No fear of that, my lord of Durham,” said Wrioth- 
esley; “the cause of Rome is too ably supported in the 
upper council by yourself, by my lords of Arundel and 








and J’r. Nicholas Wotton; and in the lower council by 
Sir John Gage, Sir Will'am Petre, Sir John Baker and 


may count on all my zeal. We will resist—strenuously, 
resist—any further interference with our religion.” 

* You have spoken our sentiments, my lord,” said Sir 
Anthony Brown, and other friends of the old belief. 
‘‘We are disposed to make up the breach with the see ot | 
Rome, not to widen it.” 

“ Nay, my good lords and gentlemen, let there be no 
disagreement among us,” said Hertford, in a bland and 
conciliatory voice. Then bowing around, be added, “ Ac- 
cept, I pray you all, my hearty thanks for the high and 
important offices just conferred upon me. My best 
endeavors shall be used to satisfy you all. I shall strive 
to reconcile differences, not to bighten th: m ; I shall be 
moderate and tolerant, rather than over-zealous ; and I 
cannot far err, seeing I must be guided and controlled 
by your collective opinions and wisdom.” ‘lhis speech 
producing the effect desired by the 1ew lord protector, 
he went on: ‘And now, my lords and gentlemen, there 
is a matter wherein many of ye are concerned, to which 
I would direct your present attention, though the full 
accomplishment thereof must necessarily be deferred to 
another time. As you are all doubtless aware, there is 
a clause in the late king’s wil! requiring us, his executors, 
to make good all his promises of any sort or kind. What 
these promises were, it will be needful to ascertain with- 
out delay. Asa means thereto, I wil! call upon one 
who, being greatly trusted, had the best opportanities 
of knowing his majesty’s intentions, to declare. I address 


his son, our present sovereign. 
enues must be derived from other sources.” 
‘* All shall be ordered in due time,” rejoined the lord | crowded chamber, that they had unanimously elected the 


protector. ‘ After the coronation of his present majesty,| Earl of Hertford to be lord protector. 
St. Joann, by Sir Edward Wotton, Sir Anthony Brown |all the creations appointed by the late king shall be 


made. 
be content to wait. 


next bishop’s land that shall fall due.” 


superior clergy, as he did toward the monasteries,” 


d master secretary ?” 


admiral of England.” 


companions. 
at the appointment. 
admiral, Lord Lisle. 
prived of my office ?” 
tector. 
lain, which I now hold.” 

plied Lisle, his angry looks giving way to smiles. 
tector. ‘Is not he to be exalted ?” 


ing his head. 


ber. 
sceretary ?” inquired the lord protector. 


replied Paget. 


revenue, as appeareth in the book.” 


the chamber. 


CHAPTER IV. 


KNIGHTED BY THE KING, 


ranges of stout oak pillars. 


circular openings for the admission of light. 





venues are to arise to the duke and his son, out cf the|from side to side, at the entrance 


_ “Nay, I trust my revenues will not arise from your|/and the newly-made lord protector. 
diocese, my lord,” said Hertford, “though it be the richest! grand chaimberlain, Hertford stood on the richt of the 
and most considerable in the kingdom. What more, m 


“The Earl of Essex is set down to be Marquis of North- 
ampton,” pursued Paget; “ the Lord Lizzie to be Earl 
of Warwick ; the Loru Wriothesley”—and he paused to 
glance at the lord ebancellor—* to be Earl of Southamp- 
ton; Sir Richard Rich to be Baron Rich; and Sir Thomas 
Seymour to be Baron Seymour of Sudley, and lord high 


The latter announcement was received with consider- 
able applause, especially from those of the lower council,| Thomas Seymour were in his place, but Hertford’s 
and the subject of it was warmly congratulated by his 
Seymour, however, looked discontented, 
and evidently thought he had been inadequately reward- 
ed. One person only in the upper council took umbrage|might want the majesty that years alone ean impart, it 

This was the existing lord high|had s»mething infinitely more charming in the almost 


Until then, those who are most interested must! the council’s choice. 


And now, my lords and gentlemen, |ceed, my lord.” 
Sir Thomas Cheyney. I say nothing of myself—but you|let us to the king, who by this time must have entered 


the presence chamber. 
me.” 

This he addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury,| nonage.” 
who, however, held back to let him pass forth first. 


HOW THE YOUTHFUL KING WAS KNIGHTED BY THE LORD 
PROTECTOR ; AND HOW THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON WAS 








‘ ) e to which space, stood 
the vice-chaimberlain and other court officials, while the 


“That may be Durham,” observed Tunstal. “ His|exit was guarded by gentlemen ushers. 
majesty hath shown as little scruple toward us of the 


Within these privileged precincts only two persons 
had yet been admitted—the Archbishop of Canterbury 
In his quality of 


king, bearing the wand of office, while the primate occu- 
pied a place on the left. 

_1t was a moment of intense excitement to the young 
king, whose breast was filled with emotions such as he 
had never before experienced ; but though much agi- 
tated internally, he maintained an outward appearance of 
composure, and performed the new and difficult part he 
was required to enact, in a manner that won him univer- 
sal admiration. Once or twice he glanced at his uncle, 
the lord protector, somewhat timidly, wishing Sir 


bland and court-like manner quickly reassured him. 


Edward’s face was flushed and his eyes unusually bril- 
liant, for his pulse beat fast; and though his deportment 


child-like grace of the young monarch, and in the sweet- 


“* How is this?” he cried, angrily. ‘“ Am I to be de-|ness and simplicity of his looks. 


The queen dowager, who surrounded by her ladies of 


“Only to have something better,” replied the lord pro-|honor—the Marchioness of Dorset, the Countess of Hert- 
or. ‘Resign your patent in my brother’s favor, and |ford, Lady Herbert, Lady Tyrwhitt, and others—sat be- 
I will indemnify you with the post of graud chamber-|neath a lesser canopy on the right side of the room, re- 


garded him with almost maternal pride and affection. 


“Tam quite content with the exchange, my lord,” re-|The widowed queen had been summoned from tho pri- 


vacy to which she had retired, on the demise of her royal 


“What of Sir John Gage ?” demanded the lord pro-|busband, and was now lodged within the Tower. 


All needful preliminaries having been gone through, 


‘“No mention is made of him,” replied Paget, shak-| the whole of the council, headed by the lord chancellor, 


entered the reserved space, and passing one by one be- 


“T rejoice to hear it,” resounded the deep voice of the|fore Edward, who arosé to receive them, knelt down, 
Constable of the Tower from the lower part of the cham-|kissed the youthful sovereign’s hand, and vowed alle- 


giance tohim. Such a ceremony must be always interest- 


‘Ts there no title bestowed on yourself, good master|ing, but it was never perhaps more interesting than on 


the present occasion, when the extreme youth and 


“ Your lordship will see when you look over the book?” | beauty of the monarch lent it a peculiar charm. 


As Sir Thomas Seymour approached, Edward, who 


“ Being in wailing when these memoranda were made,” | had not hitherto spoken, observed, with a smile : 
observed Sir Anthony Denny, “ I told his majesty that 
the master secretary remembered all but himself; where- 
upon the king desired me to write him down for a yearly|replicd Seymour. 


‘You have already vowed fidelity to me, gentle uncle.” 
“Gramercy for the remainder, my gracious liege,” 
“Vet shall not that vow, which I will 
most religiously keep, prevent me from taking the oath 


“Revenues were granted to all whom the king de-|of allegiance from subject to sovereign.” 
signed to honor,” said Paget, “ and were destined to 
spring from the forfeited estates of the Duke of Norfolk ;|the others, but with even more fervor. 
but this plan had been defeated by the duke, who as ye 
know, prevailed upon his majesty to settle the estates on|the king, the lord chancellor advanced, and making a 
Consequently, the rev-| profound obeisance to Edward, informed him, in a voice 


And kneeling down, he went through the ceremony like 


The whole of the council having thus sworn fidelity to 
distinetly audible throughout the whole of the vast and 


* You have done well.” replied Edward. “T approve 


But you have more to say. -Pro- 


“ Considering the tender years of your highness,” re- 


I pray your grace tocome with | joined Wriothesley, “ we have deemed it expedient to 


appoint a governor of your royal person during your 


fhe! “Jamright glad of it,” said Edward, fixing his eye 
rest of the council, of both degrees, followed them out of| upon Sir Thomas Seymour. ‘“ And you have choser—-” 


« As your majesty will naturally anticipate, we have 
chosen the Karl of Hertford for your governor,” replied 
Wriothesley. 

“How?” exclaimed Edward, unable to conceal his 
disappointment. ‘Marry, this is not what I expected. 
“ Does not our choice give your highness satisfaction?” 


Young Edward’s first reception was held in the council | inquired the lord chancellor, with secret malice. “ Tho 
chamber of the White Tower—a vast apartment still ex-| Earl of Ifertford is your uncle.” 

isting, and which, if its hight were only proportionate to . 
its length and width, would almost be without equal.|much vivacity. ‘“ Marry, you should have chosen him.” 
As itis, the chamber is very noble, with a massive timber | 
roof, flat, and of immense weight, supported by double|perei Sir John Gage to Seymour ; “ he w7// have you for 
Around this chamber run | goverver.” 

narrow stone galleries, arched and vaulted, constructed 
within the thickness of the walls and having large, semi-|Sir Thomas, doubtfully. , 


“ But I bave another uncle,” cried Edward, with 


“ By my life, the boy is his father’s true son,” whis- 


“He will if they will let him have his way,” replied 


«“ And he will have it, if he holds firm,” rejoined the 


Fitted up as it was for the grand ceremonial about to} Constable. 
take place within it, the presence-chamber, for so it was : ged 
then styled, looked really magnificent ; neither was it at|at the vivacious expressions of the young king's senti- 
all too large, for the accommodation of the numerous| ments and inclinations, and seemed shaken in their re- 
ecclesiastics of the highest order, nobles, knights, city|solve. Seymour began to think his grand point was 
authorities—the lord mayor, aldermen and sheriffs to|gained. The lord protector looked uneasy, but Cran- 
wit—pensioners, esquires, henchmen, pages, yeomen of| mer came to the rescue. 

myself t» you, Sir William Paget, and require you tojthe guard, marshals of arms, pursuivants, trumpeters and 


Several of the upper council hai exchanged looks, 





“ T can easily understand your highness’ preference 


state explicitly, as much as you know of the late king’s| others, by whom it was thronged. So overerowded was|for your younger uncle,” observed the primate to the 
} ° . . 


designs.” 

“T can answer your inquiries without difficulty, my! 
lora,” replied the chicf secretary, “for I have a book 
wherein the king’s wishes were set down by myself, un- 
der his majesty’s directions, by whom, you will sce, the 
memoranda are signed. Here it is,” he added, exhibit- 
ing the book. “ From this ye will learn the honors and 
rewards meant to be conferred by him upon his faithful 
servants. Herein ye will find it written that the Earl 
ot Hertford shall be created lord high treasurer, and earl 
marshal, with the title of Duke of Somerset, and his son 
Earl of Hertford; in support of which titles, yearly re- 


‘it, in fact, that the stone galleries previously mentioned | young king ; 


were filled. 


rushes. 





“but age, experience, znd I may add 
‘high station, render the Eart of Hertford the more 


The walls were hung with costly tapestry, and the! suitable of the two to be your governor.” 
pillars garnished with cloth of gold, the sides of the! c t ta 
chamber and the roof being thickly set with banners of) grace,” rejoined Edward, in a tone of pique, “ though 
arms and descents, together with banners of the kiag’s|] cannotso readily give my uncle Sir Yhomas my lord 
dominions, while tbe floor was deeply strewed with | of Hertford’s years and expericnee. 


“The last defect might be easily amended, your 


But be it as you 


iwill. Ye are the best judges of what is fittest for me. 


At the upper end there was a cloth of estate, beneath|[ heartily thank your grace and the lords and gen 
which, upon a dais with three steps, sat the youthful! tlemen of the council, for the care taken of me. 
monarch; a wide, open space, covered with a carpet, | Lo the 
being kept in front of the throne by silken cords drawn] ground, But he was somewhat cheered by a signifi- 


Thus were Seymour’s hopes rudely dashed to the 
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THE ALBION. 








cant look directed toward him by his royal nephew— 
a look that did not -escape the vigilance of the lord 
protector. 

“Tf Tcannot be governor of his person, at all events 
Tshall have unlimited influence over him in secret,” 
mentally ejaculated Seymour. 

Their business over, the lord chancellor and the rest 
of the council retired. They were succeeded by the 
lords spiritual, headed by Gardiner, who, as lord pre- 
late, walked first. Tunstal having departed with the 
council, the Bishop of Winchester was followed by 
Doctor Bonner, Bishop of London, and a long list of 
chareh dignitaries was closed by Dr. Bush, Bishop of 
Bristol. 

Then came the lords temperal, foremost of whom 
was the Marquis of Dorset. The Earls of Oxford, 
Shrewsbury, Derby and Sussex succeeded. Each 
noble, as he arose from paying homage, exclaimed 
with a loud and earnest voice, “God save your grace!” 
Then came Lord Morley, Lord Dacre of the North, 
and the Lords Ferrers, Clinton, Gray and Scrope. 
These were succeeded by the Lords Abergavenny,Con- 
yers, Latimer, Fitzwalter and Bray, with a multitude 
of others whom it would be tedious to particularize ; 
neither can we call over the long roll of knights and 
esquires who subsequently vowed allegiance to the 
youthful sovereign. 

Suffice it to mention, that among those who swore 
fidelity to the new king were the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don and the aldermen and sheriffs in their scarlet 
robes. 

It was while the civie authorities were yet in Ed- 
ward’s presence, that he prayed them to tarry a mo- 
ment, and descending from the throne, besought his 
elder uncle to knight him. 

Whereupon, the lord protector immediately drew 
his sword, and dubbed the king; after which, the 
youthful monarch took his uncle’s sword, and com- 
manding the lord mayor to kneel, struck him on the 
shoulder with the blade, with right good will, bidding 
him arise Sir Henry Hubblethorne. 

Being a ve:y portly personage, the lord mayor had 
much ado to get up again, but, having accomplished 
the feat with considerable embarrassment, he prof- 
fered his thanks to the youthful king, who could searce 
forhear from laughing at his confusion. 


the throne. As soon as he faced the assemblage, 


they all cried out together, “ God save the noble King! very secluded air. It was pleasantly laid out with par- 


Edward !” 
The trumpets were then sounded. 
Then the young king took off his cap with much 
majesty of action, and stood erect before them all. 
Silence immediately ensued—a tag might have been 
heard to fall. 


brated through every breast, and stirred up the 


Amid this deep hush, in tone? that vi- 


| wonder Henry, proof as he was against remorse, should 
ishun the scene of his atrocities. 

But the gloom that had so long hung ever the bloo | 
istained fortress, making it an object of dread to all 
|who gazed upon it, was now for atime dispelled. 
Sounds of revelry and rejoicing, as we have shown, 
were once more heard within its courts. All the State 
apartments in the palace—a structure that, unfortun- 
ately for the lover of antiquity, has wholly disappeared 
—were decorated anew and thrown open. 








every available chamber in the fortress had an oceu- 
est—had several. 
palace, and in the different lodgings connected with 


the Tower was trebled. ‘These precautions were taken 





but such was the course usually adopted at that time 
on the accession of a monarch to the throne. Thus, in 
addition to the nobles and their retinues, the Tower 
was so crowded with archers and arquebusiers, that it 
was wonderful where so many persons could be stowed. 
were thronged with men-at-arms. Yeomen of the 


hall and chamber, minstrels and serving-men, in rich 


palace, or at various points of the wide inner ward. 


troubled themselves about them. 


garden attached to the palace. 





guard paraded within the outer ward, while troops of] hibiting a countenance of wondrous loveliness. 
henchmen, sergeants of office, clerks of the king’s| blush suffused her features, and hightened, if possible, 
heuse, marshals of the hall, ushers and sewers of the|thcir beauty. She might have been a year older than 





Nearly an hour passed by in this manner, and all the 
creature comforts, so anxiously looked forward to by the 
half-frozen gentleman of the chamber, seemed as far dis- 
tant as ever. The young king still continued occupied 
with Justinian, and showed no signs of returning to the 
palace. He had come toa stand, and was conning over 
a passage of unusual perplexity, when another person en- 
tered the garden. This was a young girl of extraordi- 
nary beauty, wrapped like the king in a furred mantle 





The court) to defend her tender person from the severity of the 
was now held at the Tower, and such was the throng] weather, and, like him, provided with a book, on which 
of visitants brought thither by the circumstances, that|her eyes were studiously fixed—so studiously, indeed, 


that she did not appear to observe the young monarch 


pant, and many chambers—and these none of the larg-|and his attendant. On his part, also, Edward was equal- 


ly unconscious ofher approach, and never once raised 


But not only were there more guests within the|his eyes to look at her. 


It was the duty of the gentleman of the chamber to 


it, but the military force ordinarily maintained within] warn the fair intruder from the royal presence; but 


either he was too cold to discharge his office properly, 


for the security of the young king’s person. Not that/or curious to see what would happen, for he contented 
any rising on the part of the citizens was apprehended, | himself with coughing slightly, and failing to arouse the 


king’s atteution, he took no other means of checking her 
advance. 

By this time the fair young creature was within a 
short distance of Edward, who, hearing footsteps, lifted 
his eyes from his book, and regarding her with some as- 


The bastions bristled with cannon, and the ramparts] tonishment, but with anything rather than displeasure. 


At the same moment the young maiden looked up, ex- 
A light 


the king—at all events, she was the taller of the two. 


and varied liveries, were collected in the courts of the} Her high birth was proclaimed in her lineaments, in her 


earriage—which had a most charming dignity about it— 


Vithin and without all was stir and annimation. And|and in her attire, which was such as became the daugh- 
if the hapless prisoners still languishing in the dun-|ter of one of the most powerful nobles of the land. 
geons, did not share in the general rejoicing, they did] Serene and gentle in expression, full of thought, and ap- 
not interfere with it, since none save the jailers| parently free from any taint of humanity, her physiog- 


nomy presented that rare union of intelligence and 


Early on the morning after Edward’s arrival at the| beauty which, when seen in perfection, as in the present 
Tower, while the extraordinary bustle just described] instance, seems to raise its possessor to a level with 
prevailed throughout the fortress, the object of all} beings of a higher and purer order than those of earth. 
this unwonted stir was walking, almost alone, in the} Her look and smile were little less than seraphic. Such 
Garden and palace] was the youthful Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the Mar- 
have long since disappeared ; but at that time the for-| quis of Dorset, great-niece of Henry VIII, and grand- 


mer occupied a large triangular space between the] daughter of his beautiful sister Mary, wedded first to 
Then the young monarch again gracefully ascended | Lanthorn Tower, the Salt ‘Tower and the Well Tower,| Louis XII of France, and secondly to the illustrious 
jand being inclosed by the high ballium wall, had a] Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 


terres, walks, 2 clipped yew tree alley and a fountain,| graciously returning Jane’s lowly obeisance. 
and boasted two or three fine elms, and an ancient] you are early astir. 


mulberry tree. 





to advantage 


hoar frost. 


strongest feelings of loyalty and devotion, the young | residence, the garden was reserved exclusively for the 


king said: 
* We heartily thank you, my lords all. 


causes, ye shall be heartily welcome.” 
Once more the trumpets were sounded. 


Hereafter, 
in all that ye shall have to do with us for any suit or 


Cannon re- 


intrusion while taking exercise within it. 
Notwithstanding the fatigue and excitement the pre- 
vious day, Edward quitted his couch long before it be- 


king. Edward, therefore had no reason to apprehend] hurt from it. 





plied from without. And so the ceremony ended. 

A grand banquet followed, at which all the lords 
assisted—the queen dowager sitting on the king’s 
right, and the lord protector on the left. 

That night, and for some time afterward, the whole 
of the council, upper and lower, with many of the 
nobles and knights, and their attendants, were lodged 
within the Tower. 


CHAPTER V. 

HOW KING EDWARD VI. WENT FORTH BETIMES INTO THE 

GARDEN OF THE TOWER—HOW HE THERE ENCOUNT- 

ERED THE YOUTHFUL LADY JANE GREY, AND THE PRO- 

FITABLE DISCOURSE THAT ENSUED BETWEEN THEM. 

During the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII, 

ed, well garrisoned state prison. 
fied, well I state pri 


crowded with sufferers from 
the “Six Articles,” 


Its dungeons were | to a stand-still, if a passage perplexed him. 
the terrible statute of} The person with him, whom he addressed as John 
and with important state delin-| Fowler, had nothing very noticeable in his appearance. 








“ Good-morrow, sweet cousin,” said the youthful king, 
“ Marry, 
I should have thought, that ona 


But it must be recollected that it was|frosty morn like this, a seat by the warm hearth would 
now Winter, and consequently the place was not seen|have been fitter for one so delivate as yourself, than ex- 
the trees were leafless, the water in the} posure to the keen air. 
fountain congealed, the clipped alley covered with) bravely.” 

Whenever the Tower was used as a royal 


But you seem to bear the cold 


“I do not feel it,” replied the young Lady Jane; “I 
am accustomed to exposure to all weathers, and take no 
Your majesty is mistaken in supposing 
that L am at all delicate. 1 am far hardier than the 
slightness of my frame would seem to warrant. When 
I am at Bradgate, in Leicestershire, I ride to the chase 


came light, and having finished his devotions, and heard with my father, and am never wearied by a long day’s 
a homily from his chaplain, which oceupied some time,|sport. Sport, did I call it?” she added, with a half sigh 
he repaired by a private passuge, and attended by asin-|—* hunting the deer is no pastime to me; but such it is 
gle gentleman of the chamber, to the palace garden, generally considered, and so I must perforce style it. 
where he supposed he should be undisturbed. The| Then I rise betimes, for I am no lag-a-bed, and take my 
diligent young monarch, who never wasted a momeut,| book, and stroll forth into the park, ifit be Summer, or 
did not seek this quiet retreat morely for the purpose of| into the garden, if Winter, and read and meditate till 
exercise, but, while walking to and fro, employed his|summoned to wy slender repast.” 

time in studying the Institutes of Justinian, while an-| “4 the si 
other ponderous tome, namely, the venerable Braceton’s| self,” replied Edward, “ though I have never yet had . 
treatise, ‘ De legibus et consuetudinibus Anglia,” was| my fill of the chase. Now lam king, I mean to gratify 
borne by his attendant for occasional consultation.| my inclinations, and kill plenty of deer in Windsor 
Wrapped in a velvet gown, lined and bordered with Forest, and in Enfield Chase. 
sable, Edward did not seem to feel the cold half so much | ing, fair coz; surely you must be fond of hawking? ’Tis 
.s his attendant, but continued to pore upon his book as|® noble pastime.’ 

unconcernedly as if it had been a morning in June, ; 
the Tower had been tittle more than a strongly forti-| sometimes moving very slowly, and occasionally coming| better than hunting; and I 


“Much the same mode of life as I have passed my- 


But if you like not hunt- 


“May be so,” replied Jane, gravely, “ but I like it no 
like coursing with grey- 
hounds less than hawking, and angling less than cour- 
sing. Your majesty will smile sy tell you that I 
deem all these sports cruel. They yield me no delight. 


quents; bu. the grand apartments of the palace were | He was short and stout, by no means ill-favored, and wore}! cannot bear to have harmless creatures tortured to 


closed, and the council chambers in the White Tower,!a reddish, sugar-loaf beard. Fond of good cheer, he had make sport for me. 


It sickens me to see a noble heart 


but rarely visited. Never indeed, since the luckless | usually a ruddy, jovial look, and a droll, good-humored pulled down, and I have rescued more than one poor ery- 


Catherine Howard was brought to the block, had the/ expression of countenance; but his face was now pinched 
ruthless monarch sect foot within the fortress. 
might he avoid the Tower, for its very stones would | colored, was literally blue with the cold, and he had 
have cried out against him. He could not have passed | much ado to prevent his teeth from chattering. He did 
over the open space in frort of St. Peter’s Chapel, and | not dare to utter a complaint, and, as a matter of course, 
have marked that blood sprinkled spot, where, accord-| was obliged to stop whenever his royal master stopped, 
ing to tradition, no grass will grow, without thinking | and keep up his circulation in the best way he could. 
of the two lovely women, who had there been put to) While Edward was bufied in Justiniin, how Master 
death, after vainly suing to him for mercy. He could) Fowler longed to be back at the great fire in the hall, 
not have looked around at the various towers girding) heaped up with logs, which he had so recently quitted ! 
the inner ward, without recalling the hundreds whom | How he promised to solace himself for hig present suf- 
he had there immured. To him the Tower must have | fering, by a deep draught of mulled sack and a plentiful 
been full of dreadful memories—memories of the breakfast of pork-chinc, roast capon, and baked red deer ! 
noble, the wise, the good, the beautifiul, and once be- Fowler had occupied the post he now filled during the 
loved, whom he had held in durance in its cells, or de-/ late king’s lifetime. Much trusted by the lord protec- 
livered over to the headsman. If all those who had | tor, he was placed near Edward, in order that all the 
perished by his decrees, by the ax or at the stake, could | young king’s doings might be reported to his uncle. 
have been collected together on Tower Green, they |Whether Fowler merited the confidence reposed in him 
would well nigh have filled that spacious area. No | by his employer, will be seen hereafter. 


ing hare, from the very jaws of its pursuers. Poor 


Well! with cold, and his nose, large, knobbed, and mulberry-| beasts, I pity them. I pity even the mischievous otter.” 


“I do not share your sentiments, Jane,” said the king; 
“but [admire them, as they show the tenderness of 
your disposition. For my own part, while hunting or 
hawking, I become so excited that I feel little for beast 
or bird. I have small liking for angling, 1 must needs 
confess, for that sport does not excite me; but I read by 
the river-side while my preceptors ply the rod and line. 
But, as I just now said, I will have a grand chase in 
Windsor Forest, which my uncle, Sir Thomas Seymour, 
shall conduct, and you shall come and see it, if you list, 
sweet cousin.” 

“I pray your majesty to hold me excused,” replied 
Jane. “Ihave more hunting than I care for at Brad 
gate. But I should delight in roaming through Windsor 
Forest, which they tell me is a right noble wood.” 

“ Have you not seen it ?” cried Edward. ‘‘ Nay, then, 
there is a great pleasure in store for you, sweet coz. 
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Marry, there are no such groves and glades at Bradgate 
as you shall find there.” 

“That Ican readily believe,” rejoind Jane; “ and the 
eastle itself hath much interest to me.” 

“1 shall not visit it until after a sad ceremony hath 
taken place in St. George’s Chapel,” observed Edward, 
with much emotion, “ and the king, my lamented father 
—on whose soul may Jesus have mercy !—hath been 

laced by the side of my sainted mother in its vaults, 

But when this season of gloom is passed, when I have 
been crowned at Westminster, when the lord protector 
and the council will let me remove my court to Windsor, 
then, sweet cousin, you must come tothe castle. Marry, 
it will content you. “Tis far better worth seeing than 
this grim cld Tower, which looks more like a dungeon 
than a palace.” 

“ Nay, my liege,” replied Jane. ‘ Windsor Castle, 
however grand and regal it may be, can never interest 
me more than this stern-looking fortress. Within these 
walls what tragedies have been enacted ! what terrible 
occurrences have taken place! It must be peopled by 
phantoms. But I will not dwell long on this theme, and 
I pray you pardon the allusion. Strange to say, ever 
since I set foot within the Tower, I have been haunted 
with the notion, which I cannot shake off, that I myself 
shall, one day, be a prisoner in its cells, and lose my life 
on its green.” 

“ That day will not occur in my time, sweet cousin,” 
replied Edward. “It is not a place to inspire lively 
thoughts or pleasant dreams, and I must needs own that 
I slept ill myself last night. I dreamt of the two chil- 
dren of my namesake, Edward V, and their murder in 
the Bloody Tower. I hope you have had no such 
dreams, Jane?” 

‘* Indeed, my liege, I had—dreams more terrible, 
perchance than your own,” she replied. “ You will 
guess what I dreamt about when I tell you that, on 
awaking, I was rejoiced to find my head still on my 
shoulders. Hath your grace any faith in omeus. 

“ Not much,” answered Edward. “ But why do you 
ask, sweet coz?” 

“ Your majesty shall hear,” she returned. “ When 
IT entered the Tower yesterday with the noble lord, 
my father, and yeur grace’s loving cousin,my mother, 
we crossed the inner ward on our way to the palace, 
and among the crowd assembled on the green I no- 
ticed a singularly ill-favored personage, whose fea- 
tures and figure attracted my attention, The man 
limped in his gait, and was clad in blood-red serge, 
over which he wore a leathern jerkin. Black elf-locks 
hung on either side of his cadaverous visage, and there 
was something wolfish and bloodthirsty in his looks. 
On secing me notice him, the man doffed his cap, and 
advanced toward me, but: my father angrily ordered 
him back, and struck him with his horsewhip. The 
man limped off, glaring maglignantly at’ me with his 
red, wolfish eyes, and my father then told me it was 
Mauger, the headsman, and, as it was deemed unlucky 
to encounter him, he had driven him away. Doth 
not your majesty think that the meeting with such a 
man, on such a spot, was an ill-omen ?” 

“Heaven avert it!” exclaimed the young king. 
“ Bat let us change the topic. Tell me the subject of 
your stu lies, my learned cousin ?” 

“1 can lay no claim to the epithet your majesty 
hath bestowed upon me,” she replied. “But the book 
Iam reading is Martin Bueer’s ‘Commentary on the 
trospel.”” 

* [have heard of it from my tutor, 
who describes it as an admirable treatise. You shall 
expound it to me, Jane. Doubtless you have read 
Bucer’s ‘Commentary on the Psalms ?” 

_“Thave, my liege, and I will essay to expound that 
work to you, as also the ‘ Pirskoavol’ of Paul Fagius, 
which I have been lately reading,if you be so minded.” 

“ You could not please me better. I am certain to 
derive profit and instruction from your comments, 
Jane. The preparation is needful, for it is my purpose 
to invite Bucer and Fagius to England. His grace of 
Canterbury hath already spoken to me concerning 
them. It shall be my aim to make my court the re- 
sort of learned and pious men, and above all, of such 
as are most zealous for the reform of the church, and 
its complete purification from the errors of Popery.” 

* Bucer and Fagius are both men of great learning 
an piety, sound and severe controversialists, able and 
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Doctor Cox, 


ready to refute and assail, if need be, the adversaries 


of the good cause, and I am rejoiced that your grace 
intends to invite them to your court. You will do 


Reformation which you project. 


Elizabeth’s instructor, worthy Master Roger Ascham.” 


“T have not overlooked him,” replied Edward. 
“ Ascham merits promotion, and shail have it. 


A 


willing scholar—I will have him near me.” 


and, above all, he is a godly man, and without guile. 
His Latinity is remarkably pure.” 

“Tt must be so,if you commend it, my learned 
cousin,” remarked the king, “for you are a very com- 
petent judge. Both Sir John Cheke and Doctor Cox 
lauded your Latin letters to me, and said they were 
written with classic elegance and purity.” 

“Your grace will make me vain.” rejoined Jane, 
slightly coloring; “but Iam bound to state that my 
own worthy tator, Master Elmer, made the same re- 
marks upon the letters with which you have honored 
me. Talking of my correspondents—if I may venture 
to speak of any other in the same breath as your ma- 
jesty—I am reminded that there is another person 
worthy of your attention, inasmuch as he would be a 
humble but zealous co-operator in your great design. 
The person I refer to is Henri Bullinger, disciple and 
successor of Zwinglius, and at this present a pastor of 
Zurich. Bullinger has suffered much persecution, and 
would endure yet more if needful.” 

“ Bullinger is an ardent reformer,” observed Ed- 
ward. ‘Te assisted, I remember, in the famous con- 
ference at Berne. You shall tell me about him on 
some other occasion, and if you will favor me with a 
sight of his letters to you, I shall be well pleased. 
Meanwhile, you may rest satisfied that he shall not be 
forgotten. You are a very zealous advocate for the 
reformed faith yourself, cousin Jane.” 

“T have that in me which would enable me to die 
for the religion I profess, sire,” she cried, looking up- 
ward. 

“T do not doubt your constancy, sweet cousin, but 
[ trust it will never be put to the proof,” said the 
young king, approvingly. ‘I came out to study Jus- 
tinian and Bracton, but you have given me a far bet- 
ter lesson than any law-maker could afford. You 
must come often to our court, Jane, whether we be at 
Westminster, Shene, or Windsor.” 

“ Tt will gladden me to comply with your majesty’s 
injunctions, if I have my father’s permission,” she re- 
plied; “but he will, probably, think me much too 
young to appear at court. I have lived almost wholly 
in retirement hitherto, my education being far from 
complete.” 

“ But if I command, my Lord of Dorset must obey; 
and so must you, fair cousin,” cried Edward, with a 
slight touch of his father’s imperious manner, 

“Your grace will command nothing that a loyal 
subject cannot comply with—of that I am certain,” 
rejoined Jane. “ But your majesty seems to forget 
that you have a governor—and a strict one, if what I 
hear be true. Are you quite sure that the lord pro- 
tector will allow you to chose your own companions ?” 

“Peradventure not, unless they are agreeable to 
him,” returned Edward; “but he cannot object to 
you, fair cousin, or to my sister Elizabeth. T will not 
ask him to let my sister Mary come often to me, un- 
‘less she will abjure her errors and conform to the new 
iductrines.” 
| “Gentle persuasion may lead the Lady Mary’s 
lurace into the right path,” said Jane. “No pains 
should be spared with one so richly endowed. Such 
la convert would be worthy of your majesty, and re- 
dound greatly to your honor,” 
| «] despair of making a convert of Mary,” replied 

Edward. “So stiff-necked and bigoted is she, that 
leven the strong-willed king, my father, had enough to 
ido to bring her to submission; and for a time she set 
his rightful authority at defiance. 








counsel. 
Seymour, Jane 

“ But little,” she answered. “I have seen him with 
my father, and I could not fail to notice him yester- 


Know you my younger uncle, Sir Thomas 
9” 


blest-looking personage who vowed fealty to you. 


called my attention to him, and asked me what I 
thought of him. I told her I deemed him wondrous 





me.” 
“ He is wondrous handsome !’ 
thusiastically, “and I marvel 


9 


not 


fancied influence over me. 
mour had been chosen my governor. 





My elder uncle 


finished, as it must be ere long, for she is a quick and 


“ Your grace will do well,” rejoined Jane. “ Roger 
| Ascham ought to be one of the luminaries of our age; 


Hlis grace of Can- 
terbury will advise me as to the course that ought to 
be pursued with her, and I shall be guided by his 


day, for by common consent he was judged the no- 


Now I bethink me, her highness the queen-dowager 


handsome, whereat she smiled very graciously upon 


cried Edward, en- 
her majesty 
ishould smile to hear him praised, for he is a favorite 
yourself honor thereby. But there is another person, \with her, as indeed he is with my sister Elizabeth, and | from ou 
not unknown to your highness, whom I think might | with most people, except the lord protector. To speak | , 
he of service in carrying out the mighty work of the | plain, for 1 dare speak plain to you, sweet eousin—I 
I meanthe Princess think the lord protector 1s jealous of Jim, and of his 
I would Sir Thomas Sey- 


is good and kind, but he is austere, and—not exactly | 


cried Edward. “TI feel impatient already, though he 
has scarcely begun to exercise it. But I could obey 
Sir Thomas without a murmur.” 

“IT begin to perceive that Sir Thomas’s influence 
over your majesty is by no means imaginary, and that 
the lord protector may have good cause for jealousy 
of his younger brother,” observed Jane, smiling. “But 
I must crave your majesty’s permission to retire. I 
have sufficiently interrupted your studies already, and 
will not trespass further on your valuable time.” 

“Nay, I hold your discourse to be more profitable 
than my studies, as I] just told you, fair coz,” rejoined 
the youthful king. ¢ I shall read no more now. Do 
not burden yourself longer with that book, but let 
Fowler carry it for you.” 

And as, at a sign from his majesty, the gentleman 
in attendance respectfully advanced to take the books 
from his royal master andthe Lady Jane, Edward ob- 
served that he looked very cold. 

“T am well-mgh starved, an please your majesty,” 
replied Fowler. “Ihave no inward fire, like your 
highness and the Lady Jane Grey to warm me 
withall.” 

“ What inward fire dost thou speak of, Fowler ?” de- 
manded the king, smiling. 

“The fire of intellect, and please your majesty,” re- 
plied the other, “which burns so brightly in your 
grace and my Lady Jane, that you have no need of 
any grosser element to warm you—at least it would 
seem so. For my own part, the little wit I possess is 
frostbitten, like the point of my nose, if so blunt a nose 
can be said to have a point, and, if I tarry here much 
longer, I am likely to lose both wit and nose.” 

“Thou shouldst have advised me of thy sorry case 
before, good fellow,” said the king laughing. “ Let 
us in, sweet cousin, or, while we discourse here at our 
ease, this dainty gentleman will be turned to ice.” 

“Of a verity shall I, my gracious liege,” rejoined 
Fowler, “an I be not speedily delivered hence, I 
shall be fixed to the spot, like yonder frozen fountain.” 

“ And albeit thou mightst ornament the garden as 
astatue, I cannot afford to lose a good servant, so I 
will take compassion upon thee. Come, fair coz.” 

So saying, the young king gave his hand to the 
Lady Jane, and led her toward the entrance of the 
palace, followed by Fowler, upon whose features the 
anticipation of a warm fire, and a plenteous repast, 
had produced a very pleasurable expression. 


CHAPTER VL 
OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LORD PROTECTOR 

AND SIR THOMAS SEYMOUR, AND HOW IT WAS AD 

JUSTED. 

The garden was bounded on the north by a long 
stone gallery, extending from the Lanthorn Tower to 
the Salt Tower, and communicating by acorridor with 
the royal apartments. From an upper window in this 
gallery two persons had for some time been looking 
down en the youthful pair, and the window being 
luckily open, no part of their discourse escaped them, 
They listened to it with the greatest attention, and 
both seemed equally well pleased with what they had 
heard. Though these eavesdroppers were wholly un- 
observed by the young monarch and his companion, 
they were not unnoticed by Fowler, who, having noth- 
ing else to do, was casting his eyes about in every di; 
rection; but, as he recognized in them the Marquis of 
Dorset, the Lady Jane’s father, and Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour, he did not think it necessary to give his royal 
master a hint of their proximity. Moreover, a sign 
from Seymour, with whom he seemed to have a secret 
understanding, served to make him hold his tongue. 

Just at the point when Edward called to his at- 
tendant, to relieve him and the rae | Jane from the 
books, the listeners withdrew from the window, and 
the gallery being empty at the time, Seymour said to 
the Marquis with a proud smile : 

“ What think you of what you have heard, my lord? 
How stand I with his majesty? Have I overrated my 
influence with him ?” 

“Not a jot,” replied Dorset. “ You stand so well 
with your royal nephew, that it will be your own 
fault if you do not be the first peer of the realm.” 

“What ! do you place me above the lord protector,” 
cried Seymour. “ Bethink you that the council have 
given him all the power.” p . 

“Tam not unmindful of it,” replied the marquis, 
|“ but you have the king on your side, and unless the 
lord protector contrives to wean his highness love 
you must ere long gain the ascendency.” _ 

“You are im the right, my Lord of Dorset,” said 
Seymour, “I shall both gain it and maintam it. And 
cas I rise, others shall rise with me, that you may 
reckon on. <A thought crossed me, while listening to 
yon pretty pair, and I will make you privy to it. 
They seem made for each other. Why should they 
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man must needs be master of Greek to fill a professor’s like Sir Thomas. He will keep all the power in his! jot be wedded when they arrive ata suitable age.” 


chair in St. John’s College, Cambridge, as Ascham|own hands, and will leave little more than the name | 


hath filled it, and his knowledge of divinity is equal, I to me.” 


am told, to his scholarship. My wise and well-be-| 


loved father chose him from his ac 


Elizabeth’s instructor—she is now reading Sophocles | affairs.” 


and Cicero with him—and when his task with her is 


* But I shall not like the lord protector’s eontrol, 








“ Even if I dared indulge the thought,” replied the 
marquis, evidently well pleased by the suggestion, 


; “Perhaps it is for the best. Your grace is very though striviog to appear unconcerned, “ his majesty’s 
quirements to be| young, and can have had but slight experience in state | extreme youth and my daughter’s tender years forbid 


” 
,| te 


[To be continuedin our next. 
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The Summary of the Week. 


Europe is now in its dullest season, and with the exception of 
the interminable Spanish Question there is very little of interest 
stirring. 

The principal item of interest to our people, is the once more 
agreeing of the owners of the Liverpool steamships, to uphold a 
fixed price for st Pp gers, all representatives of the 
Companies having met at Liverpool on September Ist holding a 
final conference which resulted in measures being at once 
adopted to put an end to competition between them. ‘They fixed 
the rate of steerage passage at five gnineas on the fat an! five 
pounds on the slow lines, and agreed to carry freight at mini- 
mum rates, which are about fifty per cont. below those of the 
old arrangement. Three months’ notice is required from any 
line which may wish to withdraw from the agreement 

The Great Eastern steamship is usefully laying the Anglo- 
American Company's new Cable haviag up to September Ist, 
payed out 822 nautical miles, and all was going on well, al- 
though a bard northeast gale had been blowing 36 hours. 

Additional correspondence between the British Government 
and its representatives at Madrid concerning the Virginius out- 
rage has been published. Mr. Macdonald, the British Charge 
@’ Affaires, wrote to Lord Derby on July 7th, that the Spanish 
Government appeals to England to defer pressing a settlement 
of her claims, on account of the negotiations pending with the 
United States. Spain will be hampered in dealing with the 
latter power it the American Government is able to cite asa 
precedent the payment of the indemnity to England. Lord 
Derby replied on July 17th, demanding that a settlement be 
made by a fixed and not too distent date. M1. Macdonald tele- 
graphed to Lord Derby on August 7th, that Senor Ulloa, the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, agresd that the indemnity 
shall be settled immediately under certain reservations. 

The fall of King Koffee of Ashantee seems to have been great- 
er that was at first imagined. He has now had to appeal to the 
British for protection. Two of his former subject Kings refuse 
him their allegiance, and threaten to attack him if they are inter- 
fered with. The Ashantee power is in fact completely broken, 
and thus the expedition of Sir Garnet Wolseley was more suc- 
cessful than Cavellas gave it credit for. 

From France, there is very little news, beyond the peramba- 

lations of Marshal MacMahon, who continues to exhibit himself 
in his new role of the Saviour of His Country. 

Mach indignation has been created by the efforts of the Gov- 

ernment of the so-called Republic to muzzle the French Press. 





‘Their suecess in which, has encouraged them to take a step be- reporter on Saturday: ‘Mr. Voulton may consider himself a 


yond, and the sale of the London Hour, has been prohibited in 
France in consequence of the heinous offence of the publication 
in its columns of letters written by Marshal Bazaine. 


The fourth biennial Exhibition of Fine Arts as applied to near Moulton, took his pistol out of his inside pocket and rested 


manufactures, which was suspended by the war,has been opened 
in the Palais d’Industrie. Marshal MacMahon, in plain clothes, 
and the Marechale performed the opening ceremony. The pub- 
lic were not admitted but a good many tickets had been issued. 
The Marshal made no speech, but closely inspe ted the rooms, 


especially the retrospective exhibition in which are specimens of 


the costumes of mankind from a very primitive period down to 
the present day. The Marshal talked with several of the princi- 
pal exhibitors. The director, M. Lajolais, contrived to use an 
adroit bit of flattery. On Marshal MacMahon saying that such 
exhibitions were too scarce, he replied, ‘‘ Thanks to yon Mar- 
shal, I am certain to be able to offer the public three others 
within the next six years.” 

German affairs are stagnant, the papers being p:ivcipally filled 
with details of the religious squabbles. 
At Berlin, on Augast 2th, Mr. J. C. Bancroft Davis had a 


amounts of the legacies, in which even the poor are omitted 


by the provisions of the Austrian law alone, would leave 16,000,- 
000 ficrins as a compulsory portion to every one of the chil- 
dren. It remains uncertain »s yet whether the daughters intend 
subsequently to oppose the will. ‘The largest portion is left to 


the youngest, Paron Albert, and tke second son, Baron Ferdin- 
and, has the least. 
of the plainest description, the body being taken from the station 
ina common carrier’s van. 
Spain continues its chronic state of fighting, and the news 
daily alternates, with accounts of Republican and Carlist suc- 
cusses and defeats. 
The New Free l'ress of Vienna, under date of August 30th, 
publishes the text of a circular note from the Russian Govern- 
ment, dated August 19th, declining to recognize Spain. The 
note says: ‘* Russia cannot recognize a government which is un- 
recogized in its own country. She bas no wish to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Spain, and favors no party there. She 
will officially communicate with any government which possesses 
legal authority, and promises to be permanent. Germany and 
Austria are free to act in this matter in accordance with their 
own interests.” 
At St. Petersburgh, on August 2°th, the Grand Dnke Vladi- 
mir was married to the Duchess of Mecklenburg. 
A very interesting collection of antiquities was opened to the 
public last week, in the Town Hall of Zaandam, North Holland. 
‘bout 1,60 articles are exhibited, illustrative of the manners 
and costumes of the 16th and 12th centuries, and the accuracy 
and gocd taste with which they are grouped have been much ad 

mired by archeologists and other visitors. The quaint old 
Dutch town is in the immediate vicinity of Amsterdam, and is 
well kuown to all travelers for the relics it contains of 
Peter the Great of Russia, who resided there some time when 
learning the art of shipbuilding. 

From Italy we learn, that Mo-nt Etna had b en in a state of 
eruption since August 29th, avd streams of lava were pouring 
from three craters. 

Several regiments have been sent out to Sicily because of the 
increase of brigandage and general lawlessness. Courts martial 
have been established for the prompt punishment of offenders. 
United States affairs call for little remarks. Business continues 
unusually quiet for the season, and there is little inclination of 
the trade to purchase beyond actual wants,and there being no dis- 
position to speculate, there is every prospect that we have a hard 
and troublesome Winter before us. 

The curtain fell on Act First, of the nasty ‘‘ Beecher-Tilton, 
etc., eto.” aflair on Friday evening last, at Plymouth Charch, 
when Heory Ward Beecher was almost unanimously declared to 
be i t, by the lar Christians who were there as- 
sewbled. We say ‘ almost” as the word ‘ No,” from Francis 
D. Moniton at once showed that the Christian Roughs were in 
the ascendancy; in reference to which the N. Y. Sun says; 

** Moulton’s appearance stirred all the latent hate for him, 
and the jibes, jeers, and insults were the only form in which the 
church members could appropriately express their feeling. ‘Lhe 
presence of the police, many said, saved a scene that would have 
blotted the record of any great body. 
‘* A well-known member of Mr 








Beecher's church said toa 


lucky man to have escaped with his life, for good breeding alone 
prevented many men from striking him.’ 

**Several gentlemen who stood in the forward part of the 
house put their hands on their pi-tols, and one man standing 


it beneath his vest, the hardle peeping out from behind the 
lappels.” 

No wonder that Beecher was sustained, when we reflect, what 
more would Plymouth Church be without Beecher, than would 
a Pantomime be without a Clown ? 





Tue little house at Salzburg in which Mozart composed his 
‘Magic Flute,” has been presented to the Mozartium of that city 
by Prince Staremburg. A large album, containing al! the por- 
traits and all the autographs of Mczart which have been col- 
lected will be kept in the house. 





Tue building in Washington for the British Embassy is, said 
to be the bandsomest and costliest residence in the city, has been 


cendants, which also accounts for the small number and trifling | tion. € : 
absence, and made a comparative failure. 


lich geatleman. 
Phe thetune te wedued ab 90,000,000 Gove (298,000,000, whic mt RM Bee ed he Re eh a quiet Rags qeetenen 


into their bends. 











finished, and will be ready for the occupancy of Sir Edward | 
Thornton on the Ist of October. Its co-t has been about one | 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars and the farnishing will cost) 
belf tbat sum. It bas seventy rooms and covers abont ten thou- 





*pecial audience with the Emperor William, and delivered his 


sand square feet of ground. It is of pressedjbrick, laid in black | 
mortar, and is trimmed with light gray sandstone. | 


- 


At the age of 20 Master Betty reappeared, after 4 years of 
For half a century 





‘““WH:TTINGTON AND HIs Cat’ will be the subject of Offen- 


bach’s next opera bouffe, which he is to compose ** especially 
for England.” The composer is to receive fifleen thousand dol- 


lars from the London music publishers, Messrs. Ciamer & Co., 
Baron Nathaniel the eldest son ; the next largest part goes to| for the rights of the piece. 


H. B. Farni. p 
The funeral at Frankfort-on-the-Vain, was Theatre during the winter. 


The libretto will be written by Mr. 
The opera will be produced st the Alhambra 





Te Germans In Metz.—The Pail Mall Gazette says: ‘‘So 


siligently have the Germans used their possession of Metz, that 
the great works which the French first projected in 1867, after 
Sadowa, have been not only carried to full completion, but their 
original conception much improved on. 
larly the case as regards Fort St. Quentin, which every traveler 


now recognises as dominating the hills on the opposite side of 
the Moselle to the city. 
as laid out by the Frenc&, for giving room for modern great guns 


This is more particu- 


Its imperfect extent within the enceinte 


was commented on by the German engineers as soon as it fell 
This is now pletel died, and the 


ly 
power of the fort greatly increased by the erection of the so- 





called West Fort, a huge outwork which covers the west side of 
the St. Quentin hill, and commands the country towards Grave- 
lotte. Thr other great improvement made by the Germans in 


the strength of the new enciente of detached works, was desigr- 


ed and begun by their predecessors, but was not far enough ad- 


vanced in 1870, to be of any service to Bazaine’s army when en- 
closed. This is the so-called Fort St, 'rivat (named from quite 
another St. Privat than that near Gravelotte) which is built above 
the city on the rigbt or east bank of the Moselle, three thousand 
yards outside the old works, and completely closes the opening 
along the valley of the river, which was left before by the ina- 
bility of the great works of St, Quentin and Quenlen to cross 
their fire on this side. It gives also a new secure strategical 
point of issne for the defenders of Metz to debouch from, if they 
so wish, into the most open part of the country round the works.” 





Dona Branca, the energeic wife of Prince Alfonso, who 
is so often spoken of, in the intelligence concerning the present 
Carlist war, is on her mother’s side.a German. She was born 
and grew up in Germany, and even her marriage with | on Al- 
fonso was celebrated on German soil. Her father was the ex- 
King Dom Miguel, who, after his expul 1on from Portugal, mar- 
ried the Princess Adelheid von Lowenstein, ia Kleinheubach (in 
the Bavarian circle of Unterfranken) and died in 1866. The 
brother of the Princess is the former ultramontane member of 
the Reichs ag, Furst von Lowenstein. Dom Miguel and his 
wife lived for the most part in the Lowenstein castle at Pram- 
bach, near Wertheim, on the Main, and at Rheinheubach, in a 
somewhat unassuming style. They were, however, very much 
beloved, and everybody in the neighberhood was able to tell of 
the benevolent disposition of this family. Their marriage was 
blessed with seven children, six daughters, of whom Dona 
Blanca is the eldest, and a son, Miguel, who is now twenty years 
old, and of whom his mother stlll cherishes the hope that he will 
some day become King of Portugal. In 1871, the marriage of Al- 
fonso with the Princess Blanca, was celebrated at Kleinheubach. 
The second sister married, last year, the Grand Duke Karl, bro- 
ther of the Emperor of Austria. A third was married ‘ast April 
to Duke Karl Theodor in Bavaria. 

Tue Emreror or Germany.—A Hamburg newspaper relates 
the following story: ‘‘A young married couple on their wed- 
ding journey resided for some time on tke shores of Lake Con- 
stance, and one day visited the celebrated Isle of Mainuu, where 
the Emperor William was residing as the guest of the Grand 
Duke of Baden. After having strolled about upon the lovely 
island, for a time the young couple determine? to cross to the 
mainland, but the weather had unfortunately changed for the 
worse. The wind blew in violent guests, and the waves dashed 
with such fury against the sides of the little boat in which they 
had embarked, that the ferryman, after many fruitless efforts, 
declared it impossible to proceed. The boat's head was there- 
fore turned towards th- island, and ina few minutes the in- 
mates were landed again, but completely at a loss what 
to do and where to pass the night. The Emperor Wiliiam 
‘nd his son-in-law, the Grand Duke, had been standing 
on the strand and watching the efforts of the boatman to make 
head against the storm. After the young couple bad landed the 
Emperor met them on the beach, inquired if they had been the 
inmates of the boat, asked their names, about their circum- 
stances, where they were from, and various otber matters. In 
the meantime he gave orders for steam to be got up in his own 
little iron steamer, and informed the young man and his wife 
that it would convey them in safety to the opposite shore. Tha 
lady had, however, been so frightened by the first encounter 
with the wild waves tbat she seemed rather to doubt whether the 
steamer was more trustworthy than the boat had proved, and 
expressed her apprehensions at last quite openly. ‘* Do not be 
ia the least alarmed,’’ said the Emperor, in the kindest manner: 
“you can embark ia the steamer without any fear. She will 
cerry you safely across. She bears my name, ‘fhe Emperor 





William,’ and that is enough to reassure you."’ 
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A Lost Tracr py Rocer Wruuaus Broveut to Licur.—The! 
Hartford Courant says, that Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull has had 
the good fortune to discover a tract by Roger Williams which | 
was uuknown to all his biographers. it was printed in London 
in 1652, the sume year with his rejoinder to \ r. Cotton, ‘* The 
Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody,"’ etc.. and with ‘‘The Hireling 
Ministry none of Christ's.” It makes part of a small quarto of} 
twenty-eight pages (of which five are not numbered) with the 
following title: 

‘* The Fourth Paper, Pre ented by Major Butler, To the Hon- 


’ j n tot ei oe 
orable Committee of Parliament, for the Propagating the Gospel | It has alo transpired that he subsequertly spoke to three gen 


of Jesus Christ... Also A Letter from Mr. Goad, to Major But- 
ler; upon occasion of the said Paper and Proposals, Tog th-r 


w th A Testimony to the said fourth Paper, by way of Explana-| 


| for Beddelert, the elder of shom was forced by sudde. illness 








European Miscellanies. | peep IN Seen aaa the = 1873, 1,805 persons 
iaueegumatiie suffering from accident in the metropolis, were taken to the 
Lost cx Syowvon.— On the 10th of August, at 9A. M, Mr. F.! hospitals. 
Rt. Wilton, of the City of London School, left the Glyn Peris, | The report of the Langham Hotel Compaay(which ie the great 
Lianberis, for the top of Snowdon, with the intention of descend-| ocort of Americans) in London, presented on August 2ist, re- 
ing from thence to meet some friends at Bettws-y-Cooed. He | .ommends a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. p r annum for 
has been traced to the top, and there is evidence to show that | ing six months ending the 3uth of June, against 175 per cent. at 
while remaining there he fell into conversation with two gentle-|(,, corresponding date of last year 
men from the ne’ghborhood ot Manchester, who were waking " 
Bavrarity iv Lancasnize.—Mr. Higgin, Q. C., sitting as As- 
sistant Judge at the Liverpool Assizes on August 14th, sentenced 


tlemen bound for Llanberis, who ree 4 — rs the | rst dit parr sn a4 ers Reem edhe be 
. Yonel Cori .y-C Since t ‘ * Y 7 7 “ 

peat ned SS a or —— servitude. Mr. Higgin had consulted Mr. Justice Archibald, who 

agreed with him that a very heavy penalty was necessary to put 


to ask for assistance at the house of Mrs. Fraser, of Rhyd-ddu. | 





tion upon the four | roposals of it, by R. W....London, Printed; Mar. Stayton, the Englishman who backed himselt tc ride) down this brutality in Lancashire. 
for Giles Calvert, etc., 1652.” | from Bath to London on his bicycle in eight hours and a half, 


An introductory episiJe, “To the truly CLristian Reader” is 
signed by *‘ The unworthiest of all the Followers and Witnesses 
of Christ Jesus. R. W.” The initials only—but a reference to 
‘*the controversie of ‘the Bloody Tenet,’ between Mr. Cotton 
and myself,” and the mention of what ‘*I bave spoken more 
particularly in the Hireling Ministry, {c.,” leave no doubt as to 
the authorship. ‘The essence cf the tract may be given in a quo- 
tation from one of its marginal notes ‘‘ Soul-freedom, of mighty 
consequence tv this nation.” 

The four proposals, in support of which it was written, are. in 
substance, For liberty of preaching without license from magis- 
trates ; for leaving to God the punishment of false teachers and 
heretics ; for the denial of jurisdiction in spirituals to the civil 
power ; and for permission to the Jews to live freely and peace- 
ably in England. The argument is clearly and forcibly present- 
ed, and in literary merit the tract is unsurpassed by any work of 
its author, There was no subject on which Roger Williams so 
wel loved to speak, or could so well, as on ‘* Soul Freedom.” 
‘*Ob that it would please the Father of Spirits,” he says, ‘* to 
affect the heart of the Parliament with such a mereful sense of 
the Soul-Bars and Yokes which our fathers have laid upon the 
neck of this nation, and at last so proclaim a true and absolute 
soul freedom to all the people of the land impartially !"’ 





Sir Joun Hawgsnaw, the well-known English engineer, has 
embarked for Brazil for the purpose of surveying a line of coast 


extending about 5,000 miles, beginning at Pernambuco, with the 
view of reporting upon eligibie spots for the establishment of 
harbors and for the construction of new railways. 
specs gan Sa peices ie 

De Morrtvuis—Omnia.—No sooner does a great man die than 
every miserable secret is made public property. The various 
stages of his disease are reported in exlers», and surgical and 
pathological facts flood the newspapers and magazines, which, 
had he foreseen their publication, would have added immeasur- 
able anguish to his pain. His most careless, as well as bis most 
confidential letters, are published crudely, as they are dashed 
off ina moment of unreflecting expansion; and fat heads wag 
exultingly over banalities which recoucile thom to themselves 
and their own imbecility. Homer nods, and the asses bray. If he 
bas committed what the world calls an indiscretion, the woman 
aud her children are exhibited in the pages of the memorialist as 
one exhibits waxwork figures in the raree show; and the love 
which he had cherished in secret, and may be repented of in 
agony, is beaten out into so many paragraphs of prurient sen- 
sutionalism, with more hinted at, says the chronicler, that it is 
safe or decent to detail. Had he an unfortunate attachment, 
where the course bad run rough and not smootb, the world in- 
herits the chronicle, and learns «xactly the amount of disap- 
pointment he felt, and the length of time it took him to get over 
it; with speculations never coming to an end of what he would 
have been and how he would have risen had the fates been kind 
and Mary have been his. Had be an unjust suspicion of men, 
such as is often the accomplishment of n_ over- 
worked brain and a diseased body, the expressions of 
his sick mood are scattered abroad, even though a better 
mind withdrew them before death, and there was a fall and free 
reconciliation allaround. KR enn’es' sacre pour un sop‘ur; and no- 
thing is sacred to a biographer of that lower type where the in- 
stincts of the jackal and hyena meet. Hi: article is written in the 
tears and blood of his dead friend; but what of that? It gives him 
both kva‘s and money; and some of the glory of the illustrious 
deceased is reflected on him as the one who, by his own show- 
ing, stood nearest to the photosphere, and was most closely en- 
veloped in its rays. In fact, some biographers make it appear 
that this glory is owing in reality in chief partto them; and that 
they were the real creators of the reputation which spread so far 
and rose so high. It was they who farmed out for the world’s 
profit and put to their true uses, powers which elsewould have lain 
buried in obscurity, like the talent wrapped in the napkin. If 
they did not positively create the genius which took the genera- 
tion by storm, or held it breathless in delight, which created a 
new era in literature, and opened a new pathway for science, for 
statesmansbip, for art, they at least educated, directed, coached, 
dug out,and inspired. If they were not the acorn whence sprang 
the oak tLat raised its green glory so high to the heavens, yet 
they were the mould and the phosphates, the air and the light, 
by which it gained strength and vitality. Of what use is latent 
force without the motive power to set it going? 1s it not the 
wheel which gives the diamond its artistic beauty as well as its 
current cowmercial value ? and where would the Island be with- 
out the coral insect at its rocts? So they spread the varnish of 
Self over their pages; and what you read is not the real life of 
the man as he was injhis own private identity,nor as he appeared 
to the world at large, but the Fife of the man according to the 
asserted manipulation of his biographer—Charles as John made 
him, ' harles as he was to John, Charles as he would have been 
without John, but most of all, John as he was (o Charles, and as 
he wishes his dear friends and fellow-worshipers to know that he 
was. May not the slug be proud of the peach, and call the 
world to witness the splendor of the foothold he has made for 
himself ?— The Cornhiii M g zn. 





Ga icnast's Ml+s8'NGBR says that ‘‘ some curiosity was excited 
on the boulevards in Paris the other day by the appearance of 
three women attire! ina singular costume, viz : arge zuoave 
trousers, closed by gaiters, small grey paletots trimmed with 
black, and tall felt hats—who were staying at the Grand Hotel 
On inquiry they were found to be Miss Walker, an American 
medical practitioner, and twoof her pupils. She is said to be on 
her way to Turkey, where she has just accepted the post of 
private physician to the Sultan's seraglio.” 





THERE were more than 600,000 dog lIcenses issued to the 
British public last year, which is an increase of 40,0J0 over the 
previous year. It is evident that the dog is better appreciated 
in England than in New York. 


| won his wager, accomplishing the one hundred an! six miles in 

two minutes under the time ‘The Jast part of the journey was 
| performed under great difficulties; through an accident bis left 
}arm and shonider were disabled, and for the Jast twenty-six 
| miles he could only use his right hand. 


Some laborers engaged in making a new road at Hoddesdon, 
| from Burford-le-street to Ware Valley, in England, have just dis- 
coved a number of interesting Roman remains. In digging 
through some rising ground they came upon a trench about 
| eight feet long running across the roadway, and they dug out 
| several Romen vases of terra cotta, of various sizes and patterns, 
o—— portions beiug beautifully marked. Near to one of the 
| vessels was discovered a Roman spear head, nine inches in 
length. Close by a number of coins were found, and under the 
| roadway a larse quantity of bones of various animals. Other 
| discoveries have been made within a quarter of a milo of the| 
| same place, including Roman pottery, vases, and brass coins. 





| Ar Dunmow in England a few days since, was observed the | 


jancient custom of presenting a flitch of bacon to the married 

| couple who were prepared to come forward and swear, before a 

court constituted for the purpose, that for at least a year and a 

day they had lived together without each ‘offending " the other | 
in thonght, wordor deed. ‘The present celebration was carried 
out by the local lodge of the Order of Foresters. . The custom 
is generally held to have been first instituted about 650 years age, 
in the reign of Henry III., by Sir Robert Fitzwalter, lord of the 
manor of Dunmow. Mr. Casson, a former ful clai t 
acted as judge. ‘The flitch was awarded to Mr. and Mrs, Clegg. 
Mr. Clegg is a clerk in the employ of the Standard Wine 
Measnre Company, Bury street, St. Mary axe, and resides at 
Brixton. 





Sir Mutu Coomara Swamy of Ceylon, who has just been 
knighted by Queen Victoria, is remarkable as having been the 
first person who, being neither a Christian nor a Jew, was ad- 
mitted a barrister of one of the English Inns of Court. He was 
cailed to the bar in January, 1863, at Lincoln’s fnn. He has 
done much towards making the literature of India known to the 
western world, having publisbed +everal works relating to Indian 
and Buddhistic philosophy ; and he ha3 given to the public av 
English translation of an interesting Hindoo drama named 
‘* Arichandra”’ 


New regulations have just been made by the municipal 
authorities of Windsor regarding the tolls on Windsor Fridge. 
The first item on the hist specifies that for every hearse or coach 
passing over the bridge with a dead corpse” there shall be a 
charge of 6s. 8d, 


In London, last week, Vice-Chancellor Malins heard an appli- 
cation made by Charles Reade to restrain Mr. French, who isa 
theatrical publisher carrying on business both in England and 
America, from printing, publishing, and exposing for sale, any 
copy or copies of the drama called ‘* Never too Late to Mend,” 
founded on the plaintiff's novel of that name, or any other drama 
containing character scenes, &c., identical with or only colorably 
differing trom the characters, scenes, &c., in the plaintiff's 
drama called *‘Gold;’ also to restrain the defendant from pub- 
l shing ani selling copies of the plaintiff's drama ‘‘Masks and 
Faces.’’ The plaintiff's drama **Gold,” was written in 1852, and 
was acted at Drury Lane heatro for several weeks in 1853. His 
novel ‘‘Never too Late to Mend” was founded on that drama, 
and was registered aé his property, in September, 1856, In May, 
1862, the plaintiff obtained a perpetual injunction, restraining 
Mr. Lacy, the theatrical publisher of 89 Strand, the defendant's 
pred in business, from selling a drama entitled ‘‘Never 
too Late to Mend,’’ a drama of real life in four acta, founded on 

harles Reade's popular novel, During the last month he dis- 
covered that the defendant was selling copies of the drama 
‘Never too Late to Mend,” in a form almost identical with 
“Gold,” and was also publishing, without bis consent, reprints 
of the drama ‘Masks end Faces,” of which the plaintiff was also 
one of the authors: Hence the present motion. Mr. Reade a)- 
peared in person, and put in an affidavit of service of the notice 
of motion on the defendant, who. however, failed to appear The 
Vice-Chancellor therefore granted au injunction until the hear- 
ing of the cause in the terms of the notice of motion, 


Lo pox Cass asp Omnrsuses.-—Colonel Henderson's report 
on the Metropolitan police for 1873 states, that the licenses 
granted to proprietors and drivers and conductors have increased 
in number since their issue was transferred to the police. There 
were granted last year, after inquiry in each case, 16,049 licences 
to drivers and conductors; for four-wheeled hackney carriages, 
5,247 licenses; for two-wheeled ditto 4,408; for stage carriages, 
1,422; total for carriages, 11,077. ‘The public carciages have 
been carefully inspected, and 1,907 hackney carriages and 175 
omnibuses were rejected as unfit for public use; mating 6,346 
candemned since the passing of the Hackney Carriage act in 
1870. ‘Taken as a whole the hackney and stage carriages have 
been submitted during the vear in better condition than hereto- 
fore, and a large number of old vehicles have been discontinued, | 
and instead more roomy and comfortable ones. There has been 
a visible improvement in the two-wheel cabs. The four-wheel 
cab, for its special uses, appears to be incapable of improve- 
ment, « xcept as regards fitting and condition. There has been 
a slight decrease in the number of charges for drunkenness and 
for furious driving made against hackney and stage carriage 
drivars during the year; but there is room for considetable im- 
provement in this respect. and it may be hoped that efforts now 
being made by the ‘*Cabmen’s mission’’ and the Cabmen’s 
Benevolent association will tend to raise the status and improve 
the condition of the whole class. Meanwhile it is satisfactory 
that over 800 cabdrivers, strictly and voluntary abstain from the 








use of intoxicating liquors, the abuse of which is the bane of|eggs would require a hat for an egg-cup, and then took leave of 


Ix THE swimming races which came off at Cambridge, Eng 
land on August 13th, in connection with the Long Vacation 
Club, Mr. Drinkwater ot Trinity College, performed a feat 
which is believed to be without parallel. He swam under water 
a distance of eighty-three yards, and was immersed in the current 
or one minute and seven seconds. Upon emerging, he appeared 
little the worse for the exertion. 


A grandmother writing to the London Times says that base 
ball is not an American game, but an ancient English one, long 
ago discarded in favor of cricket. As proof she cites a letter of 
the celebrated Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey, written in 1748, in 
which the family of Frederick, are described as ‘ diverting thea- 


selves with base ball, a play that all who are or have been school 
boys are well acquainted with. 


A Lonpon Deaxer in autographs advertised for autograph let- 
ters of Mazzini. In a few days he,was su prised to receive calls 
trom @ large number of people with still larger numbers of auto- 
grapbs to sell, Upon examination he found that they were all I. 
O. U's, and that they were unpaid. He = eclined to purchase aly 
of them, but took a few at the rate of five shillings for each £20, 


An accident at a wake in Dublin il ustrates the danger attend- 
ing these festivities, which are still popular in Ireland. The 
floor of a room fell, in which nearly thirty petsons were assem- 
bled around the body of a child only two months old, and ten 
persons were so seriously jujured in consequence that they were 
removed to the hospital, where they lie, some with broken legs 

and arms. There has been no death. 


Tue mushroom crop in Anglessey is so heavy that for three 
days the London and North-western Railway Company were 


obliged to run special trains for the conveyance of the crop to 
the English market. 


Tue Academy states, that some important additions by pur- 
cbase, have lately been made to the coin department of the 
British Museum. The Greek collection has been enriched by 
the acquisition, through Messrs. Rollin and Feuardent, of Mr. 
Addington’s Greek Imperial coins, and a selection of Phrygian 
and other Asiatic coins of the same class from a collector in the 
Levant. M. Castellani has furnished some hitherto entirely un- 
known specimens of Italian «8 grave, apparently of a weight su- 
perior to the librals, and rarities of the imperial series, includ- 
ing the pic« of a recent find of silver pieces on the Esquiline. 
The class of imperial gold bas been enriched by large additions 
from the Robert collection, procured by MM. Kollin and Fenar- 
dent. In the Oriental series. the very rare dinar ot A. H. 77, 
the first struck with purely Muslim types, has been acquired 
from Mr, Rogers, late British Consul at Cairo, besides some ex- 
tremely curious Arabic gold pieces and Byzantine and Arab glass 
money from another collector, 








Proressor OwEy on fF xtinct ANIMsLs.—! rofessor Owen recent- 
ly delivered a lecture in the British Museum to a number of 
workingmen connected with the Workingmew's Club and Insti- 
tute, and conducted by Mr. Hodgson Pratt. The subject of the 
lecture was Extinct Animals, although the Professor almost con- 
fined his remarks to the fossil elephants. He began by directing 
attention to the tusks and skull of the ‘‘ Elephas Primogenus,” 
which had been elaborated in the British Museum from sand- 
stone blasted some forty years ago, in the formation of the 
Jumna Canal, at a point one thousand feet above the Indian 
Ocean. Every bit of the original ivory and bony substance had 
passed away, and had been replaced by particles of stone, but 
the texture of the criginal ivory, which was peculiar, was mani- 
fest by tbe aid of the microscope. , 

The professor explained the existence of the immense tusks 
in this fossil, by the supposition that when it roamed the forest 
no human being existed on the earth, so that it lived at ease and 
without fear, and under these conditions developed its tusks to 
the fullest size. Lut when these conditions were altered, and 
the elephant could not appear except under terror of that 
wretched little biped, man, and his rifle the nervous system wa 
not aliowed the quiet and repos3 it needed, and therefore there 
was not that development in existing animals, that was to be 
found in the fossil types. He supposed that this Indian elephant 
had died a natural death, and there was no doubt that the whole 
Himalayan chain, the highest in the world, bad been raised 
since that old elephant had live', because in then, at greater 
heigbts than the quarry in which it was found, were dis- 
covered not only fossil elephants, but hippopotami, which 
required lakes and rivers to jive iu, and also ossil giraffes, 
Similar evideuce was to be found in the Alps, the Pyrenees and 
the Andes. “hen they came to apply their own trumpery vay 
of reckoning time, they had some evidence of nearly eight thous. 
sand years of bistory; but that was a mere bour, a minute, com- 
pared with the lapse of time involved in the production of the 
phenomena to which he referred. Therefore, the real value of 
these specimens, was not the mere interest and euriosity which 
attached to them as such, but the light which they threw on 
much larger questions, viz.. the immense duration of times past 
and the changes which bad taken place in the surface of the 
earth by the upheaval and subsidence of the Jand. 

The learned professor, referring to another specimen which 
had been found at Ilford, remarked that elephants were at one 
time abundant in England, and that when this was so, England 
must have formed part f a continent in connection with Hol- 
land and the north of Europe Having given other proofs of the 
subsidence, as the discovery of a submarine forest at the mouth 
of the Tyne, with the antlers of deer and the horns of gigantic 
oxen, and the submersion of the estate ot the old Saxon Earl of 
Selsea, as shown by the transference of the remains of the Saxon 
saiats to Chichester Cathedral, he briefly r-f rred to the fossils 
of gigantic birds found in New Zealand and Madagascar, whose 
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(from Chambers’ Journal.) 


The Village Beauty. 


There she stands just within the trellised porch, 
Her fair face turned to meet the Summer air, 
Half standing, and half leaning lazily — 
Against the latti e, thick with flowers fair. 


Here bend the roses heavy from the stem 

And spreads the jasmine in profusion sweet; 
he grand wisteria droops above her head, 
While pink fringed daisies blossom at her feet. 


Tie eglantine caresses her young cheek, ; 
The soft wind frolics with her shining hair, 
And a truant Jock escaped from the band 
Flutters its gold on her forehead fair. 


Her bat ] angs listlessly do«n from her hand, 
While her fingers toy with its ribbons blue, 
From under her simpie but dainty dress, 
Peeps a dainty foot in a buckled shoe. ' 


She gazes dreamily out on the scene 

Of coppice, and lane, and suuny field, 

With eyes whose lustre their lashes strive 
In vain to conceal, though they may shield. 


A sti/lness lies in the scented air, 

A delicious languor broods over all, 

And nought is heard save the hum of bees, 
And the murmur of some brooklet’s fall. 


Ask not her thoughts, seek not to understand 
The subjects which engross her maiden mind, 
For if we know them, they perchance mght be 
What in so sweet a place ’were strange to find. 


But fondly hope that they would be fit theme 

Yor painter's canvas, or for poet's sonnet; 

How it would mar the tender scene to know, 

Her thoughts were centered in her next new bonnet ! 





[From London Socrety|. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

December has recurred so often since the period at 
which December was first invented, that I do not pro- 
pose to enter into a detailed account of its usual char- 
acteristics. Let me rather crave permission to intro- 
duce the family circle assembled in the breakfast- 
room at Verrington Lodge. My father sits at the 
head of the table, reading his letters, and making 
comments upon them, according to his habit, in a 
series of very expressive grunts. My dear mother 
faces him, also engaged with her correspondence, in 
the intervals of supplying large quantities of tea to an 
elderly gentleman on her right, a cousin of hers, whom 
we call Uncle John, and whose chief characteristic is 
his peculiar faculty for rendering himself miraculous- 
ly unpleasant by saying the most annoying things in 
the most hearty and jovial tone of voice. Matilda 
and Jane, two young ladies connected with the family 
are also present. Matilda wears a double eye-glass, 
through which she watches for and tries to see Uncle 
John’s facetiv ; she is rather slow at catching them, 
but having thoroughly realized one, she raises her 
head, and emits a short, sharp laugh which it distresses 
me to hear. Jane has no special characteristic, except 
a strong propensity for blushing, and she looks down 
at her plate, and indulges herself at frequent intervals. 

It is with some diflidence that I refer to the other 
occupant of the room. He—for to use the third per- 
son in some degree, takes off the appearance of ego- 
tism from which my natural modesty shrinks—is a 

oung man of some four-and-tweaty years of age, who 
oa risen from the table and leans against the man- 
tel-piece. lis figure is tail and slight, his face pale, 
and fringed with an incipient growth which holds out 
romise of eventful whiskers. His chief characteristic 
1as been called extreme mildness. 

It is my mother who speaks : 

“You really ought to go, Cecil; and I’m sure it is 
very kind indeed of the Squire to write as he does, and 
ask you to Welwyn Grange. He is one of your father’s 
oldest friends, aud we are anxious that you should 
make his acquaintance.” 

“OF course he ought to go,” said Uncle John, 
“see something of the world, and get a wife to stir 
him up.” 

“T have yet to learn,” I replied, “ that to stir up 
her husband is among tie duties of a wife, and I hope 
that no wife of mine would ever “4 

“No wife of yours,” he broke in. “Why how many 
does the boy want-to have. Hle’s a regular Shah of 
Persia. I'm ashamed of you, Cecil. But it’s always 
the way with those mild-looking ones.” 

Jane eagerly seizes the opportunity of blushing 
deeply. 

“Indeed, I wish he would think of marrying and 
settling down,” says my mother fondly. 

* He'll think about it, right enough,” Uncle John 
replies. “It’s the pluck to carry it through, that’s 
wanting in his case. Do you think now that you could 
say “ bo” to a goose, if it were necessary to address 
that unmeaning monosyllable to the bird in question.” 

Matilda gives vent to her usual modicum of mirth. 

“The set at the Squire’s is not one with which I 
should be at all in accord, my dear mother,” I explain- 
ed. “They think of nothing there but hunting and 
racing, and other amusements in which I could take 
no part. Thave met Itugh Welwyn, and know his 
tastes aud habits.” 

“TLuuting ! Lf you go in for that, you'll have some 














practical illustrations of your favorite * Diversions of 
’” said Uncle John, adding something about 
| getting “up early ” in the morning. 

| Matilda saw it once, and acted accordingly. 
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| urley, 


| ©] should certainly like him to go,” my mother re- 
jmarked. “ He has been out so little; and it isa great 
| pity when he possesses every requisite for social sue- 
‘cess—an extended knowledge of books—he is ready of 
conversation—a finished singer—” 

“ Yes, | much prefer his singing when he’s finished,” 
interpolated my dear uncle; but I ignored the inter- 
ruption. 

* One reason why I wished to be at home during 
Christmas week was because I believed Prof. Jenkins 
is coming to stay with our doctor; and I am anxious 
that he should look over my specimens and read the 
MS. of my new pamphlet,’ I said, wavering between 
a love of home and a desire to carry out the maternal 
wishes. 

* T don’t expect the Professor will be down here,” 
my uncle said, looking up from the country paper be- 
fore him; “and that leads me to think that you may 
have formed an incorrect idea of society at Welwyn 
Grange. I believe the Professor will be down there 
next week.” 

“To lecture at the Mechanics’ Institute,[ presume ?” 
Lasked. “He spoke of doing so some time since.” 

“T don’t know what he’s going for; but I am sure 
I’ve heard that he is to be at Welwyn,” my uncle 
answered. My father also expressed a wish that I 
should go; and as Uncle John, without any exertion 
or personal inconvenience, could have made me 
\thoroughly uncomfortable during the long stay which 
jlie proposed to make, a letter was dispatched accept- 
jing the invitation, and I began to make preparations 
| for departure. 

It was on the 29th of December that I left home, 
and arrived in due course at Welwyn Grange about 
seven o’clock—little thinking of the ordeal through 
which L had to pass before quitting the house. The 
Squire came into the hall to receive me. 

“Cecil, my dear boy, Lam delighted to see you at 
last, and welcome you to the Grange!” he said in the 
kindest possible manner. “ Pm sorry that Hugh won’t 
be down, but he can’t help it, of course. All the men 
are hunting to-day, but theyll be back very soon, and 
i! hope you will find some friends among them. We 
i will dine at cight, so perhaps you'd like to see your 
jroom.” 
| Ithought my finding friends was an exceedingly im- 
probable contingency, but gladly hastened up-stairs to 
dress as quickly as possible. It did not take me long to 
complete my toilet; and on descending I found that 
the room had only one oceupant, a young lady—if 
those prosaic words can lead to any description of the 
vision of loveliness which encountered my admiring 
eyes. Venus Aphrodite in sea-green muslin! Her 
face—but how can [hope even faintly to describe her, 
or the smile with which she graciously acknowledged 
my bow of salutation! I was searching for that right 
expression which is always so very difficult to tind just 
at the moment when you want it most, when the 
Squire entered the room, followed by several of his 
guests. Ile addressed my divinity as Lucy, and asked 
if she enjoyed her drive; but before he had time to 
‘introduce me the announcement of dinner -sent us 
trooping to the dining-room. 

It would take too much space to give a detailed list of 
the party seated round the table. [had taken down a 
lady with abundant black hair and superabundant cye- 
brows, who seemed much surprised at my inability to 
furnish her with the information she sought upon a va- 
riety of topics, chiefly of an equestrian or sporting na- 
|ture. On my other side was a sister of the Squire, a 
lady of uncertain age, abrupt habits, and Amazonian 
| proportions, who being copiously decked with “ bugles ” 
and large beads of other varieties, rattled loudly when- 
jever she turned to speak to me, as she did with much 
decision at frequent intervals. Lama nervous man, and 
\if people jerk they startle me, and the calm enjoyment 
‘of my dimmer is seriously interfered with. 

_ Nearly opposite to me was the divine Lucy, seated 
next to a good-natured looking young man, whose name 
\I ascertained to be Forester; but among all the others 
‘there was none that Iknew. The conversation, too, was 
for the most part as strange to me as the guests, the la- 
dies taking an interest in matters of which I was wholly 
ignorant; but what surprised m: most, was the way in 
| which IT was constantly begged, in terms which convey- 
ed no definite images to my mind, to give information 
on subjects of which [ had not the vaguest knowledge; 
my utrer inability to answer, apparently causing much 
surprise to my interrogators. Now and then, however, 
the Squire made a comparatively intelligible remark, 
and ashort quick-eyed little man at the other end of 
the table, occasionally spoke of a matter with which I 
had some acquaintance. 

1. <e do | eall them ‘Female Failures ?°” he said. 
“ Because that is the best title I can think of to describe 
the class about which we are speaking. Depend uponit, 
| whenever a woman tries to take the place ofa man, and 
adopts the cant about ‘ woman’s rights ’—by which she 
means woman’s wrongs—it is a pretty sure sign, that 

















she has good reason to despair of holding her own with 
her own sex. As fora definition of the word ‘lady ’—] 
prefer the term ‘ gentlewoman’ myself—I should say, 
‘a refined specimen of the superior variety of the human 
race.’ ” 

“It is a singular fact with regard to the superiority 
of the female,” I gallantly added—glad to show that 
there were subjects about which I knew something— 
“ that a scientific person who has experimented recently 
upon large numbers of Papilio asterias, and other sorts 
ot butterflies, concludes that the /arve, if underfed, are 
almost sure to develop into males, whereas if they are 
freely fed, they are certain to become females.” The 
remark caused. general attention to be directed to me; 
but I am quite at a loss to understand, why two young 
gentlemen should have designated it ‘‘ awfully good,” 
and accepted it as a joke. “Even in oysters,” I con- 
tinued, “ conchologists have, I believe, decided that the 
female is the larger and plumper. You are, of course, 
aware by-the-way, that our native oysters are the best 
ofall. Catullus terms the Hellespont ceteris ostreosior 
orts, but there can be no doubt that his countrymen gave 
our breeds a very decided preference.” 

I could in no wise account for the looks of blank as- 
tonishment, which were leveled at me throughout the re- 
mainder of the meal, nor could I tell what induced Capt. 
Packenham, a young huzzar, to take the vacant chair by 
my side, when the ladies bad retired, and to slap me on 
the back with a vigor which brought tears to my eyes, 
and made me swallow a large picce of preserved ginger 
with dangerous suddenness. 

“ What ave you driving at, old fellow ?” he asked, ina 
tone of mystilication. “(You know my brother, Tom 
Packenham, very well, I believe—indeed I thought I'd 
met you myself at Bibury). What's the meaning of all 
this lark about the oysters, and the butterflies, and the 
other fellow—Ca—what’s his nane? Is ita wily con- 
undrum, or something out of A’sop’s fables or what ?” 

I was silent, not at all understanding his hilarity. 

“ What’s your little game?” he continued 

“T’m rather fond of chess,” T answered, thinking that 
he might not care for billiards, about which some of the 
others were talking. “ Do you play ?” 

Ile gazed at me for a moment, and then began a 
conversation with his neighbor on a fresh subject, for 
I overheard casual sentences about some one who was 
“awfully cropped at the Warwick Meeting—poor 
devil !” seems quite to have lost his head sometimes.” 

Thad learned during dinner that the Professor was 

reaily expected, though [much wondered what could 
induce him to join such a party; and as I was not in- 
terested in some steeplechases which were to take 
place next, day, I seized the earliest opportunity of 
making my way to the drawing-room. 
On the celerity with which the evening glided by; 
on the mannerin which my divinity enraptured me by 
her singing; and on the happiness I enjoyed as we 
turned over a book of prints together, I will not dilate. 
The squire’s sister seemed less metallic,and everything 
brighter; and when I retired to my room it was with 
the certainty that I should eternally adore Lucy, 
whose presence compensated ten thousand times for 
any slight drawbacks I might have to experience from 
uncongenial companions or from any other cause. 

As I descended the stairs next morning, I found that 
the Squire was awaiting me at the bottom. 

“Yow ll want to be quiet this morning, Cecil. I 
know,” he said, “and so I thought that you and 
Forester and Peakenham would prefer breakfasting 
together in the Oak room, and getting off in good 
time. Dacre is going too, by the way. He rides his 
own mare in the Handicap Sweepstakes.” 

I did not catch the drift of his speech, and ex pressed 
my inability to do so. 

“They will want to look over the course, you know, 
and I thought that you would like to accompany 
them,” he explained; and I was glad to consent, havy- 
ing taken rather a fancy to Forester. 

We soon disposed of breakfast, and, after getting 
into a dog-cart, an hour’s traveling brought us to the 
scene of action, where we dismounted, and started 
off to walk over the ground, which was marked out 
by white flags stuck in the hedges. 

“Good hunting fences, they seem,” Packenham 
said, as we scrambled through a huge bush which it 
seemed impossible to me that any man could go at 
and live to tell the tale, supposing his horse were 
weak minded enough to try it—* that’s all right ! This 
is rather nasty—awkward drop, don’t you think so ?” 
he asked me as we came to a large timber barricade. 
I replied that Idid not suppose a foot or so more or 
less made much difference in the long run. 

“Not to you, perhaps,” he said, and I agreed with 
shim; for beyond a probable intensification of the 
‘chilly feeling which always runs down my back whea 
‘I see people doing anything exceptionally rash, 1 was 
not particularly interested. I only knew that I would 
cheerfully have settled down and dreamed away ex- 
istence in the meadow where he stood, if there had 
been no other way of making an exit than jumping 
those posts and rails. The way in which one becomes 
habituated to strange positions is indeed wonderful. 
How I should have accepted such an anecdote the day 
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before I do not know, but now I only smiled feebly at 
the story which Packenham related of his brother’s 
horse, Thunderbolt, whose approaching defeat the 
narrator had foreseen, on a recent occasion by a pro- 
eceding on the animal’s part, which seemed to me 
simply marvelous. “ We déd/ get over the water- 
jump,” Packenham explained, “hut then he dropped 
his hind legs, and I felt that he was done with for that 
journey at any rate.” That he was not done with for 
all subsequent journeys—except the long one to the 
grave—seemed to me a most valuable record of the 
progress of veterinary science. : 

“ Over the bank, and then to the left down the hill 
and round here to the brook,” Forester continued, and 
Dacre, a soft little man, with flaxen hair and blue 
eyes, who looked more suitable for a Shetland pony 
than a race-horse, feebly expressed an opinion “that the 
stream was a great deal too big, and he really didn’t 
see how he was to get over more that half of it ata 
time.” 

“Tt is a big place,” Packenham admitted. “ It’s 
what poor C—— used to say was ‘like a family vault 
—when youonce get in, you don’t get out again in a 
hurry.” 

“ More timber,’ he continued as we went on; “five 
feet of it, I should think. You take it cooly enough,” 
he said, turning to me, “ but it’s all the same to you 
I suppose. Why Tomsays that the gate you jumped 
at Heythorp was over six.” 

I did not ask whether Tom was at present an inmate 
of Colney Hatch or Hanwell, or whether he was be- 
ing treated privately for what must have been an ex- 
tremely acute case of mania, unless Tom was given 





good deal; bat ’'m surprised to hear you call him a 
beauty. He’s so bald, and though he says that the 
blue spectacles assist his sight, Idon’t think they are 
wsthetically, a favorable addition to his appearance.” 

Forester appeared to be quite staggered. 

* Blue spectacles and a bald head ! My dear fellow, 
are you dreaming ?” and he burst out laughing. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me,” he continued, “ but the idea of a race-horse 
with blue spectacles and a bald head is too delicious !” 

'At this moment we were joined by Packenham and 
Dacre. 

“Mr. Forester,” I said, with solemnity, “ will you 
do me the great favor of explaining what you mean ?” 

“What Z mean! My dear fellow, what do you 
mean? There’s your horse waiting for you—you’ve 
surely ridden him often enough before, havent you ? 
You spoke of him familiarly evough last night, at any 
rate—and we shall be late if we don’t go and weigh in.” 

“May I earnestly entrenat you to answer me one 
question, Mr. Forester ?” I said. “ For whom do you 
take me ?” 

“Why, for Charlie Cecil, of the Fourteenth, who 
won the Grand Annual at Chasingford last week, and 
who has come down here to ride Hugh Welwyn’s 
horse, the Professor, for the Welwyn Cup,” he replied, 

Tnever knew to what extent cold perspiration could 
pour down one’s back until that moment. 

“Then there is a ghastly error somewhere,” | an- 
swered. “My name is Cecil Vernington. 1 never 
heard of the Grand Annual, nor of Chasingford; and 
the gentleman for whom I was asking last night is not 
a horse at all, but Gustavus Jenkins, Professor of VPa- 
leontology.” 





over to an unparalleled perversion of the truth; for it 
occurred to me that this was probably another of those 
technical jokes couched in foreign phraseology, so 
many of which had been lost upon me during the 
morning; and T only tried to smile as intelligently as 
tcould, while Packenbam took another rather search- 
ing survey of my features, before we moved on to in- 
spect the remaining fences. 

I was quite res'gned by this time, and had hardly 
any astonishment left for Daere’s story, about a nasty 
bulltinch he had once come upon suddenly when out 
hunting, whose unaccountable proceedings had caused 
a series of disasters which placed the bird before me 
in an entirely new light. A fierce bullfinch perched 
upon a fence, and setting the whole hunt at detiance, 
seemed rather a subject: for a nightmare than for the 
garish light of day. 

“Over the hurdle into the race-course and finish. 
It will be a good meeting, look how quickly the peo- 
ple are arriving, and there’s our carriage, just opposite 
the Stand,” Packenham said. “It’s time for us to 
dress for the handicap, though, Dacre,” he added, 
looking at his watch. ‘See you fellows again pres- 
ently,” and they turned aside, while Forrester and I 
made our way up the course to join our party, promi- 
nent among which I was rejoiced to see Lucy, ber sky- 
blue bonnet contrasting pleasantly with the stern 
looking head-gear of her companion, the Squire’s sis- 
ter. Balanced precariously on one leg upon the tire 
of a wheel is not at alla comfortable position under 
ordinary circumstances; but as the carriage was full 
and hung high, it was the best point of vantage I could 
find for talking to Lucy,"and from there I saw the first 
race won by an animal which the Squire pointed out 
to me as having “good hocks right under him ”—-a 
position in which [imagined all hocks, good, bad or 
indifferent, might invariably be found by people who 
knew where to look for them, and could derive any 
pleasure from the inspection—and ‘“ good arms,” a 
statement for which I was not prepared. 

“It’s almost time to get ready. Will you come 
with me ?” Forester said, as they began to clear the 
course for the second race. My divinity had gone off 
to the stand with a number of the party, while I was 
talking to the Squire, and not unwilling to penetrate 
into the mysteries of a race-course, I strolled away 
with Forester. 

Just as we reached the second fence, a hedge with a 
small ditch on each side of it, Dacre, attired in a sky- 
blue jacket, rode out of a shed near the track where 
his horse had been saddled. He cantered up, and as 
I gazed with astonishment at his easy fashion of man- 
aging the fidgety little mare he bestrode, the animal 
rose at the fence, just skimmed the top twigs, and 
landed lightly near to us, her rider scarcely swinging 
in the saddle, and turning his head, almost before his 
mare’s feet touched the ground, toward a crowd which 
had assembled round a large, powerful, hot-looking 
chestnut horse, which had rather upset the equanimity 
of his surrounders, by launching out a mighty kick 
with his enormous hind legs. 

“He isa beauty, a real beauty; and they say as 
good as he looks—though you know more about that 
than any one else, I suppose,” Forester remarked. 

“ Who is a beauty ?” I inquired, not at all under- 
standing the position. 

“ Why, the Professor,” he answered. “ Have’nt you 
been to see him ?” 





Forester appeared wonder-stricken, and Dacre 
smiled; and [ began to understand another of Unele 
John’s jokes. 

“T see now,” said Packenham,after a roar of laugh- 
ter, more heartily than polite. “I wondered where 
Charlie Cecil had been picking up all that about Ca- 
tullus and the rest of it—I thought Catullus was a 
horse, and couldn’t remember where he’d run. What 
alark! But, Tsay, what the deuce is to be done ? 
You must ride him now, at any rate, for we certainty 
can’t get any one else.” 

“It is quite impossible that I can ride a race, Capt. 
Packenham,” I replied. “I never did such a thing in 
my life. ‘here can surely be no difficulty in finding a 
rider among the party ; you, or Mr. Dacre ?” 

“Wo both have mounts, and so has Forester, and 
there’s not another man at the Grange who cau ride the 
weight.” 

“ Hire a man—a jockey,” I suggested. 

“ Impossible; professionals can’t ride for the Cup,” he 
answered. 

“IT don’t see any difficulty about riding,” Dacre said. 
‘**What’s to prevent you? There’s your horse, and the 
weight’s all right, and you’ve been over the ground.” 

‘“Miss Lucy will break her heart,” Packenham con 
tinued; “ she said she would if you didn’t win, and has 
been plunging on you to a ruinous extent; balee of gloves 
she’s got on,and if you don’t pull them off for her, she’ll 
never forgive you. I think that you’ve got a glorious 
opportunity. The Professor’s an awfully easy horse to 
ride—you have nothing to do but sit still and let him 
have his head, and there you are!” 

It was all very well to say, “ Let him have his head, 
and there you are;” the question seemed to me rather 
where I should be if I endeavored to interfere with his 
possession of that useful member. As for my having 
“ nothing to do butsit stiil,” calling to remembrance the 
size of some of the obstacles we had to cross, I cannot 
put it more mildly than by saying, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, I did not see how it was tobe done. 

Packenham interrupted my reflections. ‘‘ Come on, 
old fellow, or we shall be late—in fact we are rather so 
already,” he said; and, incapable of resistance, 1 pas- 
sively followed them into a dressing-room, where they 
supplied me with a pair of leathers and boots, and 
assisted me into one of Hugh Welwyn’s crimson jackets 
and narrow-brimmed hats. Almost oblivious of the 
world in general, I was seated with some difficulty in a 
swinging scale, while in my luckless lap was pileda 
confused heap of saddle, stirrup-irous, bridles, girths, 
avd whip; and then, hoping that some of the color from 
my jacket was reflected into a face which must have 
been more than pallid, if extreme anxiety has the effect 
which is usually attributed to it, I issued forth, and 
looked on with some trepidation ~ with a good deal of 
trepidation, if the truth must be told—while the gigantic 
animal I was to bestride, was being decked;for the chase. 
Meanwhile my friends had joyously accoutred them- 
selves, and were soon engaged in supcrintending the 
toilets of their respective steeds previous to mounting. 
I watched Packenham’s horse start with those two short 
strides, which some animals take before getting into full 
swing ; and then, finding a groom near me,I gave him 
my leg after a fashion I had observed in Dacre, and 
scrambled to the saddle, feeling more utterly abroad 
than I should fancy any one, who has ever been brought 
into contact with horses, can have done since Phaeton 
began to find things going wrong in his ill-advised 





“T have been to see him = often,” I replied. 
“ He’s a great friend of mine, and I stay with him a| 


journey. 
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all things,” “rules the court, the camp, the grove,” 
“makes the world go round,” and performs a variety 
of other difficult feats, not the least among which was 
his inducting me to my present position; but had I 
only known what my sensation would have been when 
I was once insecurely seated on that small and exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable saddle, he would assuredly have 
been compelled to use every artifice he was acquainted 
with to keep me there, if I had only seen any reason- 
able likelihood of getting down again in safety. Our 
heads, however, were facing up the course towards 
the Stand, and my horse, shaking his bit and jerking 
at the reins, was exhibiting an anxiety to be off, with 
which I had no sympathy; but as I felt that it would 
be quite useless for me to contend against his wishes 
on the subject, Tonly made one more desperate effort 
to sit still, and gave him his head! 

He took two spriugs in advance, and—stopped 
dead ! 

Stopped dead. Then made a few limping hops for- 
ward, and was still. Before I had realized the posi- 
tion, Packenham and Dacre, returning from their pre- 
liminary, and cantering, down to the starting-post, 
came up to where T sat, contented, but surprised. 

“By Jove ! stopped just as if he’d been shot!” the 
former said to the groom who came out into the 
course to see what was the matter. 

‘The beast tried again to proceed but the effort was 
vain. 

“Broken down! No go, Sir,” the man who had 
saddled him said in tones of deep regret. “ve been 











afraid of that leg for some time, but Mr. Hugh would 
have that it was nothing. Its all up, Sir, this 
journey, at any rate. Just the way Mephisto- 
pheles went with me when I was riding him at Liver- 
pool—shot his fetlock joint, he did.” I faintly mur- 
mured something about the danger of having firearms 
in astable, and then followed an elaborate disquisi- 
tion on a variety of subjects about which I was in a 
state of Egyptian darkness, “ Frogs” and “ thrushes” 
appeared to play an important part in the conversa- 
tion, though [ could no more understand their bear- 
ing on the matter than I could the aggressive be- 
havior of the “builfinch,” whose strange proceedings 
Dacre had narrated. T only gathered that catastrophe 
was not unexampled, but quite failed to see how 
* coflin-bones” (whatever idea the latter extremely un- 
pleasant title might convey tothe stable mind) bore 
upon the matter. However, I was apparently ex- 
pected to dismount; and though the news seemed too 
good to be true—the danger to have passed away too 
wonderfully—I gov off with quite as much alacrity as 
was compatible with the dignity of a disappointed 
gentleman-rider; and so among the pitying comments 
of the crowd, and with as profound an expression of 
regret, as T could conjure up on the spur of the mo- 
ment, f followed my late terror’s limping footsteps to 
the paddock. 

Thad never before so fully realized the pleasant 
sensation of being in my own clothes, as when, after 
discarding my wnwonted habiliments, | made my way 
to the Stand, and received the condolence of Lucy and 
the rest on what they were pleased to term “sucha 
very unfortunate accident,” and was greeted by my 
host in my proper character. Ile had confonnded 
me with Cecil of the Fourteenth, a gentleman-rider of 
celebrity and a friend of Hugh Welwyns, whose horse, 
the Professor, the gallant officer was to have ridden. 
A telegram had been waiting for Hugh for some time, 
and it afterwards appeared that it had come from 
Cecil, and contained expressions of his regret at being 
unable to came down and fulfill his engagement ; but 
Hugh had not made his expected visit t» the Grange, 
and so had not received it. My letter of acceptance: 
had led the Squire to believe that I was to appear at’ 
Welwyn on the 21st instead of tiie 20th. | 

Miss Welwyn was more than kind,and Lucy profuse 
in her regrets at the sad misfortune to the poor horse. 
She was just making a pretty little speech about my 
kindness, in so readily undertaking to solve the diffi- 
culty, when the Cup horses, having started, came in 
sight, Dacre on a little chestnut, which some one des- 
cribed as wiry, having it all his own way, Forester 
second, on a large bay horse. Packenham, I after- 
ward fouud, had been left in the brook. 

I was not sorry when, the last two races haviug been 
run, it was time to mount the homeward-going dog- 
cart; for the keen air to some extent stilled the flutter 
of my over-wrought brain. About one thing I was 
thoroughly determined—I would let Lucy know the 
sentiments with which she had inspired me. [had been 
acquainted with her but a short time, it was true, a 
very short time, if you will, but love «does not keep 
count of hours, by the reckoning of ordinary mortals, 
and as I jogged on with Forester for companion on 
the back seat, I could not refrain from confiding my 
hopes and fears to him, Under the impression that 
communion of enjoyment might conduce to an in- 
crease of sympathetic feelings on his part, I accepted 
a cigar from his case—a large, thick, dark-colored 
cigar—-and did not accidently drop it into the road 
until after, what seemed to me, unaccustomed as I was 





Love is avery powerful divinity. He “conquers 








to the use of tobacco, a very considerable lapse of 
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time. I scarcely ever remember enjoying anything 
less than that cigar. eet 

I had observed by the familiarity of their inter- 
course that Forester knew Lucy well—indeed I had 
almost feared rivalry from him, and so was delighted 
to learn that, so far as he knew, her heart was disen- 
gaged, and more delighted still at the ready manner {it 
which, in answer to the strong hint my great anxiety 
induced me to give, he undertook to say a word to 
heron my behalf, to pave the way for the communi- 
cation which I had quite decided on making. 

There was a large party assembled at the Grange 
that evening, but nothing oceurred of interest in the 
matter, which interested me most. Lucey seemed more 
radiant than ever, and I beeaie more and more eager 
to pursue the resolution I had formed; and the nig 
reflections only added fuel to the flame. 

The sun shone brightly next morning as I left my 
room a little before breakfast time, and emerging inte 
the keen, frosty air, found Forester engaged in jumping 
a young horse over some hurdles in a field near the gar- 
dens. He dismounted ond surrendered the animal to a 
groom when I appeared, Joining me, we strolled to- 
gether toward the house, and as we neared it, I was in- 
finitely gratified to see Lucy and the Squire’s sister, en- 
tering one of the hot-houses at a little distance from us, 

“There she is!” Lsaid, enraptured. ‘ Ah, Forester, 
see how thesun gleams in her golden hair!” 

“In her—I beg your pardon ?” he said. inauiringly. 

“Golden! It is golden, I maintain ; the true, perfect 
shade of gold !” I answered. : 

“Well, I dare say it is, now you mention it,” he re- 
plied musingly; “though | hardly think that I should 
have expressed it quite in that way myself.” 

* And you would not, perhaps, call her eyes blue— 
the watchet, azure hue of the cloudless heavens?” I 
asked again, with triumphant enthusiasm. 

“Her eyes the—well, ‘pon my word! I really hardly 
think that I should,” he replied. ‘* [suppose lovers see 
these sort of things differently—that must be it.” 

“ And how should you describe her?” I inquired. 
“ What should you call her hair ?” 

‘Well, the fact is, I always took her hair to be pretty 
nearly black, and her cyes much about the same color,” 
he answered. 

“Her hair—her hair tobe what?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. “ My Lucy’s hair bla—why, what can you mean ? 
Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“ Why, of Miss Lucy,” he replied, “the Squire’s sis- 
ter; isn’t that the lady you were talking about ?” 

“ Of Miss Lucy, the Squ—why, Forester, what on 
earth do you mean ?” I asked in alarm. 

“That is the only Miss Lucy on the premises with 
whom I’m acquainted ; weren’t you speaking of her? 
I thought, of course, you were. Every one always calls 
her Miss Lucy, though, as her sister’s married, she is 
really Miss Welwyn. I wondered, too, when you said 
something about her being ‘young and fresh,’ last night, 
because she hasn’t been particulary young for some 
time, I should imagine,” he answered, looking at me with 
an expression of surprise on his face. 

“And have you been paving the way—been saying to 
her the things ‘* 

“That you asked me to say as we drove home yester- 
day ?” he interrupted. ‘Ofcourse Ihave. I told her 
just what I thought you wanted me to, and she seemed 
very pleased about it.” 

“Did she? Bui surely,” I urged, “it was by the 
name of Lucy that I heard you and the ’Squire—J can- 
not have made a mistake !—I am certain, 1 could swear 
you all——” 

At this moment the two ladies emerged at the end of 
the greenhouse and came toward us; my Lucy looking 
sweet and charming beyond measure in her piquante 
morning dress. 

“Vm much afraid that we have made another mistake 
somewhere or other,” Forester said, just before they 
came into earshot. ‘I imagined that you meant Miss 
Lucy Welwyn, of course, for there is certainly no other 
Lucy here that I know of—except that one, by the way,” 
and he pointed to my enchantress, “ and she, I infinitely 
rejoice to say, has been my wife for the last six months.” 

Letters requiring my immediate return home some- 
how arrived by the morning post; and as, after making a 
promise of returning speedily—which I had not the re- 
motest intention of keepiog—lI drove to the station, the 
last thing I saw connected with Welwyn Grange was the 
Professor, standing in a straw-yard, sorrounded by a 
bevy of men whose aspects bespoke their constant inter- 
course with the horse, and their familiarity with those 
sports in which, rather than participate, | would almost 
consent to marry the wrong Miss Lucy. 
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Over $1,090,000 have been raised by popular subscription in 
Garmany to erect a monument of Gustavus Adolphus,the chau. 
pion of German Protestantism. ‘The site selected is the field of 
Lutzev, where the great Swedish king fell in battle. 





Pemate Mepicat StupeNtTs iN Rvssta.— Among the female 
students in the Russian Academy of Medicine and Surgery are 
two young Circassians, who having been educated ia a school 


at Kiev, now propose, after yualifying themselves, to return to 
their own country to practice medicine, 
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THE LADY RUSTIC. 
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[FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
| PpoUSHKIN 


{Concludued from our last.] 


utiabie to ride home after his fall. Berestoff saw him 
himself over the threshold, and Muromsky would not 


he and Aleksey Ivanovitch would dine at Prilutchino 
the very next day In this manner an old and deeply 
rooted enmity seemed about to be brought to an end, 
through the shyness of a short-tailed mare. i 

Lisa rushed ont to thest Grigory fvanovitch. 
“ What toes this mein, Papa ?” asked she in surprise; 
“What makes you laine? Where is your horse, and 
whose droshky is this ?” 

“That is what thou wilt never guess, my dear,” re- 
plied Grigory Ivanovitch, and he then related to her 
what had occurred. Lisa could not believe her ears. 
Grigory Ivanovitch, without giving her tithe tb  re- 
cover trom her surprise; infotmed her that both the 
Berestoffs were to dine with them on the morrow. 

“What are you saying ?” exclaimed she, turning pale; 
“ the Berestoffs, father and son, dine with us to-morrow! 
No, papa, you may please yourse!f, but nothing will make 
me show myself.” 

“Art thou out of thy senses?” replied her father. 
“ How long is it since thou hast become so shy? or dost 
thou nurse an hereditary hatred, like a heroine of ro- 
mance ? Come, don’t be silly.” 

“ No, papa, nothing on earth, ho treasure in the world, 
will persuade me to appear before the Berestoffs!” 
Grigory Ivanovitch shrugged his shoulders, and know- 
ing that nothing was to be gained by contradicting her, 
ceased the discussion, and retired to rest after his eveat- 
ful ride. 

Lisaveta Grigoricvna went into her own room, and 
evlled Nastia, They conferred long together on the ap- 
proaching visit. What would Alcksey think were he to 
recognize his Akulina in a wetl cducated young lady ? 
What opinion would he form of her conduct, of her prin- 
ciples, of her good sense ? On the other hand, Lisa was 
anxious to sce what impression such an unexpected 
meeting would produce. Suddenly a thought crossed 
her mind. She hastened to communicate it to Nastia. 
Both exulted at the idea, and they made up their minds 
to carry out the plan without fail. 

Grigory Lvanovitch inquired of his daughter the fol- 
lowing day at breakfast, whether she still intended to 
conceal berself from the Berestoffs. 

“Papa,” answered Lisa,“ I shall receive them if you 
wish it, but upon one condition—that, whatever my ap- 
pearance, whatever I may do, you will not scold me nor 
show any sign of surprise or displeasure.” 

“Some new freak” said Grigory Ivanovitch, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Well, all right, [ consent: do what thou wilt, my 
black-eyed little rogue.” 

With these words he kissed her on the forehead, and 
Lisa ran off to make ready. 

At 2 o’clock precisely, a home-built coach, drawn by 
six horses, drove up to the door, round the green lawn 
in front of it. The old Berestoff alighted with the aid 
of two of Muromsky’s liveried servants. His son had 
followed him on horseback, and together they entered 
the dining-room, where the cloth was already laid. Mu- 
romsky received his guests in the most friendly manner, 
and having proposed a turn in the gardeu before din- 
ner, and a look at the park, led the way along the care 
fully swept and graveled walks. The old Berestoff was 





profitable fancies, but considerately kept his thoughts to 
himself. His son did not participate either in the dis- 
approbation of the practical landowner, or in the enthu- 
siasm of the vain Anglomane; he was impatiently await- 
ing the appearance of his host’s daughter, of whom he 
had heard so much, and though his heart was, as we 
know, already full, youth and beauty still influenced his 
imagination. 

pon their return to the drawing-room, the three seat- 
ed themselves; and while the old gentleman revived 
reminiscences of past days, and recapitulated anecdotes 
having reference to their services, Aleksey was musing 
upon what part he had best enact in the presence of Lisa. 
He decided that cold indifference was, under all cireum- 
stances, the best suited. The door was opened; he turn- 
ed his head with so much non-chalance, such cold ecare- 
lessness, that the heart of the most inveterate coquette, 
would have been set beating. But ill luck would have 
it, that instead of Lisa, there entered old Miss Jackson, 
who, painted and laced in, m de a slight courtsey with 


upon her. He had no time to prepare for a new effort, 


ed in. 























ALEXANDER SERGUEVITCH | and those of her inothe?’s diathoiids w 


| The two neighbors breakfasted together, convers-| His father kissed her hand, and he, 
‘ing in quite a friendly way. -Miiroimsky asking Be- 
lrestoff for his oshky, acknowledging that he was 


take his leave, until he had exacted the promise that 


mentally — the labor and time lost on such un-! 


lowered eyes, and Aleksey’s manly military bow was lost 


for the door was again opened, and this time Lisa walk- 

All rose; her father was about to introduce his 

suests, when he suddenly checked himself, and bit his 

ip. Lisa, his dark Lisa, was painted to her eyebrows, hollow in an old oak served as their post office. Nastia 

and rouged to an extent which outdid Miss Jackson her-| was fulfilling the duties of postman on the sly. Alek- 

self; false curls, much lighter than her own hair, were lsey used to deposit his half-text epistles, and find the 
‘ 








arranged after the model of a Louis XIV. wig; sleeves, 
a Pimbecile, stuck out like Mme. De Pompadour’s hoops; 
her waist was contracted into the shape of the letter V 

ith had esca ed 
‘being pawned, sparkled on her fingers; her neck, and in 
her cars. Aleksey could not possibly have recognized 
his Akulina under this ridiculous and gorgeous disguise: 

though vexed, fol: 
jlowed his example. He fancied that the small white 
fingers trembled as he touched them, and he at the same 
| time noticed her small foot, which wis coquettishly shoe- 
|strung and designedly thrust out. This somewhat re- 
conciled him to the rest of her attire. As to the white 
jand rouge, we must avow that in the innocency of his 
heart he at first did not notice, and never afterward sus- 
pected such a thing. Grigory Ivanovitch recollected his 
protnise, atid éndéavored not to show even a symptom of 
astonishmeut; but his daugliter’sjoke appeared so ludid- 
rous, that he could  searcely refrain from laug!:ing. 
It did not, however, excite the risible faculties of the 
prim Englishwoman. She conjectured that the paints 
were produced from her drawers, and a deep blush of 
vexation was visible through the artificial whiteness of 
her face. She cast angry glances at the young offender, 
who, putting off all exp'anations to a more suitable oc- 
easion, did as if she saw them not. 

They sat down to dinner. Aleksey continued absent 
and thoughtful. Lisa looked prim, spoke through her 
teeth in a drawling voice, and only in French. Her fa- 
ther was watching her incessantly, not comprehending 
her object, but finding it all very amusing. ‘The Eng- 
lishwoman was wrathful and silent. Ivan Petroyitch 
alone was thoroughly at his ease; he ate for two, drauk 
profusely, enjoyed his own merriment, conversing more 
freely, and laughing with more zest from hour to hour; 
_ a\t last they rose; the guests took their leave, and 
Grigory Ivanoviteh gave free vent to his laughter and to 
his questionings. 

“What put it into thy head to make fools of them?” 
he inquired of Lisa. “But shall I tell thee what? 
White paint really suitsthee. Ido not wish to pry in- 
to the seerets of a lady’s toilet, but were Lin thy place 
I would always use paint—of course not immoderately, 
but just a little.” 

Lisa was delighted at the success of her scheme. She 
embraced her father, promised to consid-r his advice, 
and ran off to pacify the irritated Miss Jackson, whom 
she with diffleulty prevailed upon to open the door, and 
listen to her justification, Lisa was ashamed to appear 
with such a dark complexion before a stranger ; she 
dared not ask—she felt sure that dear, kind Miss Jack- 
son would forgive her, &c. Miss Jackson, being satis- 
fied that Lisa had not meant to ridicule her, was ap- 
peased, kissed her, and in token of reconciliation pre- 
sented her with a small pot of English paint, which Lisa 
accepted with a show of sincere gratitude. 

My reader will guess that Lisa was not slow in seek- 
ing the meeting-place in jthe wood on the following 
morning. 

“ Thou wentest to our master’s last night, Sir,” said 
she to Aleksey immediately, “ What dost thou think of 
our young mistress ?” 

Aleksey replied that he had not taken notice of ber. 
“ What a pity !” said Lisa. 

‘And why ?” was his question. 

“ Because I wanted to know whether what they say 
is true.” 

“And what do they say ?” 

“Ts what they say true, that I am like her ?” 

“What nonsense ! Why, she is a perfect fright com- 
pared to thee.” 

“ Oh, Sir! what a shame to talk like that! Our young 
mistress is so fair, dresses so beautifully. How is it 
possible to compare me to her ?” 

Aleksey swore that she was prettier than all the fair 
ladies put together; and, anxious to reassure her, he be- 
gan to describe her mistress in such ridiculous colors, 
that it made Lisa laugh heartily. 

“ But,” said she, with a sigh, “however absurd our 
mistress may be, still 1 am an unlettered dunce com- 
pared to her.” 

“Oh!” said Aleksey,’ “ much there is to be unhap- 
py about! Why, if thou wishest it, I will teach thee 
to read.” 

“ Why should I not indeed try ?” said Lisa. 

“ All right, my dear, let us begin at once.” 

They sat down. Aleksey drew out his pocket-book 
and pencil, and Akulina learned the alphabet with 
surprising facility. Aleksey could not sufliciently 
wonder at her aptness. The next morning she wished 
\to learn to write. The pencil would not at first obey 
jher, but in a few moments she formed her letters 
|pretty fairly. “ Whata wonder,” Aleksey would say; 
“why, we learn more quickly than if we had follow- 
ied Laneaster’s system.” And, in truth, at her third 
jlesson, Lisa was able to spell, ‘ Natalia, the Boyar’s 
daughter,” intermixing with her reading remarks 
\whichtruly surprised Aleksey, and she tilled a sheet 
‘of “— with extracts from the same story. 

A week elapsed, and they began to correspond. A 
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hieroglyphics of his beloved one written on common) servant the bridle, and walked in, without being an-|cient to take a man comfortably to Paris, where every 


civilized person is supposed to have friends. After 
elegant mode of expressing herself, and she was evi | “All will be decided” said he to himself, as he ap-|l 


blue paper. Akulina was rapidly acquiring a more) nounced, 


dently being developed and instructed. 
The reconciliation between Ivan Petrovitch Bere-| herself.” 
stoff and Grigory Ivanovitch Muromsky, had in the, He entered—and remained petrified! 


being paraded by the caissier through the salons, so 


| proached the drawing-room. “TI shall explain it all to}that the croupiers and “ mouchards” who are there 
for the purpose, may testify to the fact of your having 
Lisa—no,|really lost, you are conducted to “La Caisse,” an 


meantime progressed to intimacy, and at last ripened, Akulina, dear, dark-haired Akulina, not in her sarafun,}aparument on the first floor, where you sign a receipt 


into friendship under the following circumstances:) but in a white morning dress, sat by the window read-}for the money, and go on your way rejoicing, never 
Muromsky often mused on the fact that all Ivan) ing his letter; she was so taken up with it that she did]more however, to enter the gambling rooms until 
Petrovitch’s property would, at his death, pass on to) not hear him enter the room. Aleksey was unable to}those few hundred franes have been religiously and 


Aleksey Ivanovitch, that Aleksey Ivanovitch would) suppress a joyful exclamation. Lisa started, looked 
thus become one of the richest landowners in the pro-| up, uttered a ery, and was about to run out. He 
vince, and such being the case, there could be ne! rushed to hold her back. 
reason why he should not marry Lisa. The old Bere-| * Akulina, Akulina !” 
stoff, on his part, although aware of his neighbor's) Lisa struggled to free herself. 
peculiarities, (or, as he termed them, Erglish follies,)| ** Muits laissez moi done. Monsieurimais etes vous 
did not for all that ignore his many good qualities.| suv.” she kept repeating, and turning away from 
For mstance: his rare abilities; Grigory Ivanovitch him. 
was nearly related to Count Pronsky, a well-known,“ Akulina, my friend Akulina !” reiterated he, kiss- 
and influential man; the Count might be of service to} ing her hands. 
Aleksey; and Muromsky (so thought Ivan Petrovitch)| Miss Jackson, who was witnessing the scene, knew 
would surely be glad of the opportunity of having his) not what to think. At that moment the door opened 
daughter so comfortably settled. The old people thought| and Grigory Ivanovitch entered. 
over the project so frequently in their own minds,| ‘“ Aha!” said Muromsky: “ why you appear to have 
that they at last exchanged their views, embraced) settled the matter already.” 
each other, promised to make matters straight, and| My readers will spare me the unnecessary task of 
set to maturing their plans, each after hisown fashion. describing the denouement. 
Muromsky foresaw a difficulty; he would have to per-| 
suade his Betsy to become better acquainted with) 
Aleksey, whom she had not met since the memorable} 
dinner. He fancied they did not much care for each 
other; at least Aleksey had never again called at hipaa 
Prilutchino, and Lisa withdrew whenever Ivan Petro-| Bradshaw, or any other intelligent guide-book, will 
vitch would honor them with a visit. “ Well,” thought) probably tell you that Monaco is a principality exquis- 
Grigory Ivanovitch, “if I could get Aleksey to come! itely situated on a large rock projecting into the beau- 
here every day, Lisa must end by falling in love with} tiful blue Mediterranean; and will probably continue 
him. ‘That is the course of nature. Time will de the} to prose about its natural beauties through two or 
rest.” three pages at least. That the intelligent guide-books 
Ivan Petrovitch was less uneasy about the success! are perfectly right in t! eir description there can be no 
of his plans. He called his son into his study that}manner of doubt; but if any one were to take the 
same evening, lit his pipe, and after a pause, said,| trouble of watching the hundreds of visitors who daily 
“Methinks it is a long time, Aleksey, since thou hast) flock there from the neighboring towns of Nice, Men- 
last talked of entering the army. Or has the hussar’s| ton, Antibes, Cannes, ete., he would see how little at- 
uniform lost its attractions ?” ;tention is paid by them to the lovely landscape by 
““No, my father,” answered Aleksey reverently, “I which they are surrounded, and how, for the most 
see it is not your wish that I should join the hussars; part, they walk hastily to the ove attraction of the 
it is my duty to obey you.” place, namely, the gambling rooms, and only leave 
“ That’s right,” answered Ivan Petrovitch; “3 see them when, to use a gambler’s expression, they are 
thou art an obedient soa: that is a consolation. I on; completely cleaned out. It is only after this unpleas- 
my part do not wish to stand in thy way: I do not! aut operation has been performed by Monsieur Blane’s 
wish to hurry thee to enter the civil service at once; croupier that the beautiful scenery has any chauce of 
in the meanwhile, I should like thee to marry.” | being looked at, and even then it is not properly ap- 
“Whom, my father?” inquired the astonished) preciated. After losing heavily, a man is not in the 
Aleksey. | humor to be consoled by looking at a motionless blue 
“ Kiisaveta Grigorieyna Muromsky,” answered Ivan} sea and sky, or grand-looking mountsins, or by inhal- 
Petrovitch. ** What a bride, eh?” ing the sweet perfume of innumerable orange and 
“ Father, I have not as yet thought of marriage.” | lemon groves. ‘The whole thing seems stale, flat, and 
“Thou hast not thought !—that is why 1 have! unprofitable; and what seems still more wonderful is, 
thought for thee.” | that after a good day at trente et quarante, or a few 
* As you please, but Ido not like Lisa Muromsky.”) lucky shots at roulette, the regular gambler is in too 
“Thou wilt like her by and by. Habit will bring! excited a state of mind to care for gazing on the scene 
the liking with it.” | before him, and will turn more naturally to the good 
“But | feel incapable of making her happy.” | dinner that awaits him at the Hotel de Paris, or the 
“Wer happiness need not trouble thee. What! is;evening’s concert by M. Blane’s inimitable orchestra. 
this the way thou respecteth thy father’s wishes ? Very) Thus it is that the gardens and terraces of the Casino, 
well.” so profusely laid out and stocked with the choicest 
“ As you please, but I do not wish to marry, and I) plants—the cactus palm-tree, aloes, and hedges of 
shall not marry.” | geraniums all growing abundantly—are comparatively 
“Thou shalt marry, or I shall disinherit thee, and as| deserted, save by two or three officers from the Monaco 
to the estates, by , Lshall sell or squander them| army, and a few nurses and children from the neigh- 
away, and shall not leave thee the fraction of a kopeck.| boring hotels. The fascination of gambling is far be- 
I give thee three days to think it over, and do not| yond any other attraction; and there was an anus- 
thou dare to come to me in the meantime.” ing story told at Hombourg a few years ago, that on 
Aleksey knew that when his father took athing into| one occasion when Patti was holding her whole audi- 
his head, nothing would drive it out; but Aleksey | ence spell-bound in the mad scene of Lucia, a man 
took after his father, and was quite as difficult to over-| suddenly rushed in and exclaimed, “ There is a run of 
come. He retired to his room and meditated upon) twelve red;” and im one moment the theatre was emp- 
the limits to a parent’s will, upon Elisaveta Grigo-| ty. That such a lovely place and heavenly climate 
rievna, upon his father’s solemn threat to make a beg-| should be thrown away on its present frequenters 
ger of him, and finally he thought of Akulina. He} seems very lamentable, and we cannot help wonder- 
felt for the first time clearly that he was passionately!ing at the reckless extravagance which Blanc has 
in love with her; the romantic idea of marrying al lavished on his pandemonium, considering how little 
country girl, and earning his own living, flashed across! his generosity is appreciated by his victims. Nothing, 
his mind, and the more he dwelt upon such a project,| however, is done by that gentleman ina mean or nig- 
the more reasonable it appeared. ‘The meetings in the! gardly spirit; and it may be some consolation for 
wood had not been continued for some time in conse-| ruined gamblers to know that “la famille Blane ” is 
quence of wet weather. Ile wrote a distracted letter) renowned for its charitable gifts, not only in the en- 
to Akulina, in an easily legible hand, informing her of| virons of Monaco, but also in Paris, where Madame 
the evil which threatened them, and offering his hand.| Blanc is most assiduous in promoting and sustaining 
Ile at once deposited the letter in their post-oftice,| charitable societies. When the pigeon has been 
and retired to rest perfectly at ease. |plucked to its uttermost farthing, and he has even 
Firm in his decision, Aleksey rode over to Murom- played—a fact which very often occurs—the money 
sky’s early on the following morning, to inform him put aside to take him to some purer spot on God’s 
frankly of his intentions. He hoped to excite his! earth, he may apply to the bank for what is known in 
sympathy, and to gain him over. gambling slang as the “ viatique,” namely, the money 
“Is Grigory Ivanovitch at home ?” asked he, pulling| to enable him to travel and leave “ce lieu de perdi- 
up his horse at the gate of the houseat Prilutchino. |tion.” But this money is not forthcoming until the 
“No, Sir,” replied the servant; “ Grigory Ivanovitch/| loser has been put through a severe cross-examination, 
left quite early this morning.” and still more unpleasant inspection by all the eroup- 
“How provoking !” thought Aleksey. “Is Elisaveta|iers; after which, asum varying from three to five 
Grigorievna at home ?” hundred francs will be accorded him. The latter sum 
“Yes, Sir.’ - 
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GAMBLING AT MONACO. 


By P. Fenpaut. 








And Aleksey, jumping offjhis horse, gave the 





. however, is only given in the case of very heavy]; 
losses, three hundred francs being considered sufli- education as reflecting upon his social and religious character 


honorably returned to the bank. We asked the seere- 
tary whether they often lost the money thus advanced. 
* Rarement,” he added dryly; ‘on revient toujours.” 
This winter, after the slight excitement of “Vhomm¢ 
qui s’est brule la cervelle dans le yventre”—as that 
would-be suicide was luughingly denominated to me 
by one of the employees—had passed away, and the 
celebrated Maltese player had left, there was little in 
the play to interest the impartial looker-on, 
There was a marked improvement in the character of 
the people frequenting the salons this year, Every one 
admitted had to procure a ecard of invitation from the 
“ administration,” which was only delivered by your giv- 
ing yourown name aod address. Thus many of the 
demi-monde who yearly flock to Monaco were denied ad- 
mittance, and had to return disconsolate to Paris. It is 
a pity that this rule was not more impartially carried 
out, as many of these ladies hailing from the Vaterland 
were admitted, owing, we suppose, to Blanc’s large Ger- 
man connection; whilst others, because they were French 
and well known, were refused the entrance to what is to 
them Elysium. ‘The show of diamonds in a gambling 
salon is always remarkable, and this year the display at 
Monte Carlo surpassed anything of the kind we ever re- 
member to have seen. Juliette Beau, with her solitaire 
earrings, valued at one hundred thousand franes, and 
Lasseny, with the produce of six years’ indifferent acting 
in Russia, were alone enough to dazzle any one, and 
when joined by Mlle. Delval (Silly’s sister), who had a 
fresh parure for every dress she wore, were almost suf- 
ficiert to light up the rooms without the aid of 
leas. Les grandes dames were naturally not behind 
in this exhibition of precious stones, la Princesse 
Souwarow, la Comtesse de Galve, la Princesse Corsokoff, 
ete., all contributing largely to the “ spectacle eblouis- 
sant;” but it is only “ces femmes,” as the French con- 
temptibly term their modern Aspacias, who dare ap- 
pear in public with diamonds on their wrists, hands, 
heads, and even feet. The “bals de societe” given 
by the “administration” at Monaco are the dullest as 
well as the most amusing things going. The ladies 
and gentlemen staying at the Hotel de Paris are all 
duly ‘invited; but as none of the former have ever been 
known to accept Monsieur Blanc’s hospitality, the 
question arises as to who there is to dance with. In 
this predicament, the * administration” invites all the 
official ladies of Monaco—the wives of the lawyer, the 
judge, the general of the army, ete.; and if all these 
ladies can be united in one evening, there are perhaps 
six or eight couples to be seen dancing when the fete 
isatits height. At these solemn and strictly respectable 
entertainments there are generally a dozen men to one 
lady. Think what a paradise this would be for the 
Brighton or Cheltenham girls, where the proportion 
is so distractingly on the o.her side! A very good 
supper is provided free of expense, and refreshments 
handed round during the entractes of the dancing; 
but with all these luxuries, the beautiful room is 
nearly empty, and the magnificent orchestra plays 
Strauss’ valses to empty benches and unappreciative 
feet. Itis, however, when the pigeon-shooting matches 
come off that Monaco is really seen at its fullest glory; 
then no place is to be found, far or near, on which to 
lay your head, unless you have taken rooms weeks be- 
fore hand. Five gambling-tables are kept incessantly 
going from 11.30 a.m. till 11.30 p.m; the clink of 
the roulette ball is uninterrupted; the monotonous 
tones of the trente et quarante croupiers unceasing 
You must use sheer force to gain a place at either 
table, and money is thrown frantically over the heads 
of the assembled multitude, so eager are the visitors 
to lose their money and have excitement at any cost. 
Taking all things into consideration, however, it is 
doubttul whether any place could possibly be more 
attractive than Monte Carlo. Given an unequalled 
climate, perpetual sunshine, complete shelter from the 
cold winds, an hotel which, though excessively ex- 
pensive, gives you your money’s worth, excellent 
music twice a day, operatic performances twice a week, 
and a man must be very hard to please who does not 
find time pass easily and pleasantly in the little princi« 
pality of the Mediterranean, 
- oarennniied ——_—_—sP «+ 

In order to secure physical beauty young girls are recommend- 
ed to eat meat once a day, pickles once a week, and sweetmeats 
once a year; take a daily cold bath and walk five miles every day. 

—————o row oo 
Freepom or THE Press 1x Turkey.—The Levant Herald of 
Constantinople reappeared about August Ist, after two menths’ 
suspension, to which it had been sentenced for stating erroneos- 
ly than an accomplished and well-known lady, the wife of Khalil 
Gherif Pasha, oncein the Turkish service, had lanched at the 
British Embassy. Such an announcement was considered by 
he Pasha—both being, however, as it happens, of European 
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Voices of the Dead. , 


By F. W. Bovurpit1oy. 





few snow patebes ou the mountain side, 
Afew white fonm flakes fiom the ebbing tide, 

A few remembered words of malice spent, 
The record of some dead man’s iil-intent— 
They cannot hurt us, all their sting is gone, 
Vheir hour of cold and bitterness is done; 
Yet deepest snows and fiercest lashing seas 
Bring not such «old or bilter thoughts as these. 


A few soiled lilies dropp d by childish bands, 

A few dried orange-blooms from distant lands, 

A few remembered smiles of some lost friend, 

Few words of love some dear dead fingers penned, — 


They are not beautiful for love to see 

And death's pale presence seems in them to be; 
Yet never living blooms, most fresh and gay, 
Fill us with thoughts of love so sweet as they 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 


AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC, 


Part the Third; Book the First. 
THE THREE CHILDREN. 


XVIL—Terriece as THE ANTIQUE. 
(Continued from our last.| F 
vimourdain had allowed him to have his own way; he re- 
proached bimeelf for it; his stern spirit revolted against all these 
Gothic relics, and be no more believed in pity for buildings than 
frmen. Sparing a castle was a beginning of clemency. Now 
clemency was Gauvain'’s weak point. Cimourdain, as we have 
seen, watched him, held hima back from this, in his eyes, fatal 
weakness. Still he himself, thought he felt asort of rage in 
eing forced to admit it to his soul, had not seen La Tourgue 
gain without a secret shock; he felt himself softened at the 
sight ot that stady where were still the first books he bad made 
Gauvain read. He had been the priest of the neighboriog vil- 
age, Parigne; he, Cimourdain had dwelt in the attic of the 
bridge-castle; it was in the library that be had held Gauvain be- 
tween his knees as a child, and taught him to lisp out the al- 
phabet; it was within those four old walls that he had seen 
grow this well-beloved pupil, the son of his soul, increase phy- 
sically and strengthen in mind. This library, this small castle, 
these walls full of bis blessings upon the child, was be about to 
destroy and burn them? He had shown them mercy. Not 
without remorse. : : 
He had allowed Ganvain to open the siege from the opposite 
point. La Tourgue had its savage side, the tower, and its civi- 
lised side, the library. Cimourdain had allowed Gauvain to 
batter a breach in the savage side alone. , 
In truth, attacked by a Gauvain, defended by a Ganvain, this 
old dwelling returned in the height uf the French Revolution to 
feudal customs. Ware between kinsmen make up the history of 
the middle ages; the Kteocles und Polynices are Gothic as well 
as Grecian, and Hamlet does at Elsinore what Orestes did in 


Argos. 









































































XVIIL—Possisce Escape. 

The whole night was consumed by both sides in preparations. 
As soon as tbe sombre parley which we bave jast heard bad 
ended, Gauvain’s first act was to call his heutenant. . 

Guechamp, of whom it will be necessary to know something 
was aman of secondary order honest, intrepid, mediocre, a 
better soldier than leader, rigorously intelligent up to the point 
where it becomes a duty to understand no more; Lever softened; 
inaccessible to corruption of any sort, whether of venality which 
corrupts the conscience, or of pity, which corrupts justice. He 
bad in soul and heart those two shades- discipline and bis 
orders, as a horse has his blinkers on both eyes, and he walked 
unflinchingly in the space thas left visible tohim. His way was 
straight, but narrow. 1a) ; 

A man to be depended on; rigid in command, exact in obe- 
dience. Gauvaia spoke rapidly to him, 

**Guechamp, a ladder.” 

** Commandant. we have noue.” 

** One must be Lad.” 

** For scaling ?” 

** No; for escape.” 

Guechamp retlected an instant, then answered; “ I under- 
stand. But for what yon want, it must be very high.” 

** At least three stories,” 

* Yes, commandant that is pretty nearly the height.” 

“It must even go beyond that, for we must be certain of 
success.” 

* Without doubt.” 

** How is it that you have no ladder ?” 

**Commandant, you did not think fit to besiege La ‘Tourgue 
by the platean; you contented yourself by blockading it on this 
side; you wished to attack, not by the bridge, but by the tower 
S$» we only busied ourselves with the mine, and the escalade 
was given up. ‘bat 1s why we have no ladders.” 

** Have oue made immediately.” 

** A ladder three stories high cannot be improvised ” 

** Have several short ladders j ined together.”’ 

“ One must have them in order to do that,” 

* Find them.” 

‘* There are none to be found. All through the country the 
peasants destroy the ladders, just as they break ap the carts and 
cut the bridges.” 

** It is true; they tre to paralyse the Republic.” 

** They want to manage so that we can neither transport bag- 
gage, cross « river, nor escalade a wall.” 

* Still, | must bave a ladder.” 

**[T just remember, commandant, at Javene, near Fougeres, 
there is a large carpenter shop. ‘They might have one there.” 

* There is not a minute to lose.” 

** When do you want the ladder ?” 

** To-morrow at this hour at the latest.” 

* I will send an express full speed to Javene. He can take a 
requisition. ‘here is a post of cavalry at Javene which will 
turnish an es ort. The ladder can be here to-morrow before 
sunset.” 

** It is well; that will do,"’ said Gauvain; ‘act quickly--go.” 
“Ten minutes after Guechamp came back and said to Gauvain 
* Commandant, the express hus started for Javene.” 

Gauvain ascende | the plateau ant remained fora long time 
With bis eyes fixed on the bridge castle across the ravine. ‘The 
— of the building, without other means of access than the 
ow entrance closed by the rising of the drawbridge, faced the 
escarpment of the ravine. In order to reach the arches of the 
bridge from the plateau, it was necessary to descend this esca: 
ment, a feat possible to accomplish by clinging to the brush- 


wood. But once in the moat, the assailants would be exposed 
toallthe projectiles that might rain from the three stories 
Gauvain finished by convincing himself that, at the point which 
the siege had reached, the veritable attack ought to be by the 
breach of the tower. 

He took every means to render any escape ont of the question; 
he increased the strictness of the investment; drew closer ths 
ranks of his battalions, s9 that nothing cvuld pass betweeu. 
Gauvain and Cimourdain divided the iuvestment of the fortress 
betwe n them, Gauvain reserved the forest side tor himself 
and gave Cimourdain the side :f the plateau. It was agreed 
that while Gauvain, seconded by Guect P, ducted the as- 
sault through the mine, Cimourdain should guard the bridge 
and ravine with every match of the open battery lighted. 


XIX.—Wuat THe Mareuis was Dona. 


Whilst without every preparation for the attack was going on, 
within everything was preparing for resistance. It is not with- 
vut a real analogy that a tower is called a ‘* douve,”* and some- 
times a tower is breached by a mine as a cask is bored by an 
anger. ‘Ihe wall opens like a bung-hole. This was what had 
happened at La Tourgue. 

‘Lhe great blast of two or three hundred weight of powder had 
burst the mighty wall through and through. This breach started 
from the foot of the tower, traversed the wall in its thickest part 
and made a sort of shapeless arch in the ground floor of the 
fortress. On the outside the besiegers, in order to render this 
gap p'acticable for assault, had enlarged and completed it by 
cannon shots. 

The ground-floor which this breach penetrated was a great 
round ball,entirely empty, with a central pllur which supported 
the keystone of the vaulted roof. ‘This chamber, the largest in 
the whole heep, was not less than forty feet in diameter, Each 
story of the tower was composed of a similar room, but smaller, 
with small cells in the embrasures of the loopholes. ‘The ground- 
floor chamber had neither loopholes nor airholes; there was 
about as much air and light as in a tomb. 

The door of the dungeons, made more of iron than of wood, 
¢as in this ground-floor room. Another door opened upona 
staircase which led to the upper chambers, All the staircases 
were built in the interior of the wall. 

It was into this lower room that the besiegers hoped to arrive 
by the breach they had made, ‘This hall taken, there would 
still be the tower to take. 

It had always been impossible to breath iu that hall for any 
length of time. »obody ever passed twenty-four hours there 
without suffocating. Now, thanks to the breach, one could ex- 
ist there. 

‘hut was why the besieged had not closed the breach. Bo- 
sides, what good would it have been ? The cannon would have 
re-opened it. 

They stuck an iron torch holder into the wall, and put a torch 
in it, which lighted the ground-floor. 

Now how to defend themselves ? 

To wall up the hole would be easy, but useless, A retirade 
would be of more service. A retirade is an entrenchmect with 
a re-entering angle; a sort of raftered barricade, which aduwits of 
converging the fire upon the assailants, and while leaving the 
breach open outwardly, blocks it onthe inside. Materials 
were not lacking; they constructed a retirade from fissures for 
the passage of the gun-barrels, ‘The angle was supported by the 
central pillar: the wings touched the wall on either side. This 
done they laid small wipes in various places. The Marquis 
directed everything. Inspirer, commander, guide and ma ter— 
a terrible spirit. 

Lantenac belonged to that race of warriors of the eighteenth 
century who, at eighty vears of age, saved cities. He resembled 
that Count d’Alberg who, almost a centenarian, drove the King 
of Poland trom Riga. 

** Courage friends,” said the marquis; “at the commence- 
ment of this century, 1713 at Bender, Coarles XIL, shut up in 
a hceuse with three hundred Swedes, held his own against twenty 
thousahld ‘Tarks."’ 

They barricaded the two lower floors, fortified tie chambers, 
battlemented the alcoves, supported the doors with joists driven 
in by blows from a mallet; aud thus formed a sort of buttress 
{t was necessary, however, to leave free the spiral staircase which 
joined the different floors, for they must be abie to get up and 
down and to bar it against the besiegers would have been to 
close it against themselves. ‘The defence of any place has thus 
always one weak side. 

The Marquis, indefatigable, rcbast a: a young man, lifted 
beams, carried stones, set the example, put his hand to the work, 
commanded, aided, fraternised, langhed with this ferocious clan, 
but still remained always the noble—hanughty, familiar, elegant, 
savage. 

He permitted no reply to his orders. He had said: * If the 
half cf you should revolt, | would have them shot by the other 
half, and defend the place with those that were left.” 

Such conduct makes men worship their chief. 


XX.—Wuar Imanvs was Dona. 


While che marquis occupied himself with the breach and the 
tower, Imarus was busy with the bridge. At the beginning of 
the siege, the escape-ladder which hung transversely below the 
windowsof the second story had been removed by the Marqnis's 
orders, and imanus had putit in the library. It was, perhaps, 
the loss of this ladder which Ganvain wished to sapply. ‘The 
windows ot the lower floor, called the guard-room, were defend- 
ed by a triple bracing of iron bars, set in the stone, so that 
neither ingress bor egress were possible by them. The library 
windows had no bars, but they were very high, Imanus took 
three men with him who, hke bimself, possessed capabilities 
and resolution tha would carry them through anything. ‘These 
men were Hoisuard catled Branche d'Ur, and the two brothers 
Pique-en-Bois. Imanus carrying a dark lantern, opened the 
iron door and carefully visited the three stories of the bridge- 
castle. Hoisnard Brance d'Or was as implacable as Imanus, 
bavivg had a brother killed by the republicans. 

Imanus examined the upper room, tilled with bay and straw, 
and the ground-floor, where he had several fi1e-pots added to the 
tans of tar; he placed the bundles of dried heather so that they 
touched the ca ks, and assured himself of the good condition ot 
the sulphur match, of which one end was in the bridge and the 
other in the tower. Le spread over the floor, under the tuas 
and fascines, a pool of tar, iu which le placed the end otf the 
sulphur-match. Then he brought into tue library, between the 
ground-floor where the tar was and the garret filled wito straw, 
the three cribs in which lay Rene-Jean, Gros-Alain, and 
Georgette, buried in deep sleep. ‘They carried the cradles very 
gently in order not to waken the little ones. 

They were simple village cribs, asort of low osier basket 
which stood on the floor so that a child could get ont unaided. 
Near each cradle Imanus placed a porringer of soup, with a 
wooden spoon. ‘The escape-ladder, unhooked from its cramp- 
ing-iron, had been set on the floor against the wall; ]manus ar- 
ranged the three cribs, end to end in front of the ladder. Then 
thinking that a thorough draught might be useful, he opened 
wide the six windows of the library, The summer night was 





warm and star-light. de sent the brothers Pique-en-Bois to 
open the windows of the upper and lower stories. He had 
noticed on the eastern facade of the building a great dried old 
ivy, the color of tinder, which covered one whole side of the 
bridge from top to bottom and frimed in the windows of the 
three stories. He thought this ivy might be left. Imanug took 
a last watchful glance at everything; that done, the four men 
the chatelet and returned to the tower. imanus dcuble-locked 
the heavy iron door, studied attentively the enormous bolts, and 
nedded his head in a satisfied way at the} sulphur-match which 
passed through the hole he had drilled, and was now the sole 
communication between the tower aud the bridge. The train or 
wick started from the round chamber, passed beneath the iron 
door, entered under the arch, twisted like a snake down the 
spiral staircace leading to the lower story of the bridge, crept 
over the floor, and ended in the heap of dried fascines laid on 
the pool of tar. imanus had calculated that it would take about 
a quarter of an bour for this wick, when lighted in the interior 
of the tower, to set fire to the pool of tar under the library. 





| hese arrangements a'l concluded, and every work carefully in- 
spected, he carried the key of the iron door back to the Marquis 
who put it in his pocket. It was important that every move- 
ment of the besiegers should be watched. Imanus, with his 
cow-herd’s born in his belt, posted himself as sentinel in the 
watch-tower of the platform at the top of the tower. While 
keeping a constant look out, one eye on the forest and one on 
the plateau, he worked at making cartridges, having near him, 
in the embrasure of the watch-tower window, a powder-horn, a 
canvas bag full of good-sized balls, and some o.d newspapers, 
which he tore up for wadding. : 

When the sun rose, it shone in the forest on eight battalions, 
with rabres at t) eir sides, cartridge-boxes on their backs, and 
guns with tixed bayonets, ready for the assault; on the plateau, 
a battery, with caitscns, cartridges, and boxes of case-shot; 
within the fortress, uineteen men loading guns, muskets, 
blunderbusses, and pistols;—and three children sleeping in their 
cradles. 


BOOK 'THE SECOND. 
I—Tue Massacre or Saint Bartsolomew. 


The children awoke. The little girl was the first to open her 
eyes. 
The waking of children is like the unclosing of flowers, a per- 
fume seems to exhale from those fresh young souls. Georgette, 
twenty months old, the youngest of the three, whoin the moath 
of May was still a nursing baby, raised her little head, sat up in 
her cradle, looked at her feet, and began to chatter. 
A ray of the morning fell acrors her crib; it was difficult to 
say which was the rosier Georgette’s foot or Aurora. 
The other two still slept—the slumber of boys is heavier. 
Georgette, gay and happy, began o chatter. Rene-Jean’s hair 
was brown, Gros-Alain’s was auburn Georgette's blonde. {hese 
tints would change later in life. Rene-Jean had the look of ax 
infant Hercules; he lay on bis stomach, with his two fists in his 
eyes. Gros-Aluin h d thrust bis legs outside bis little bed. 
All three were in rags; the clothes given them by the bat- 
talion of the Bonnet Rou_e had worn to shreds; they had not 
even a shirt between them. The two boys were almost naked; 
Georgette was mufiled in a rag which had once been a petticoat, 
but was now littlo more than a jacket. Who had taken care of 
these children ? Impossible to say Not a mother. These 
savage peasant fighters, who dragged them along from forest to 
forest, had given them their portion of soup. That was all. 
fhe little ones lived us they could. They had everybody for 
master, and nobody for father. But even about the rags of 
— there hangs x halo. These three tiny creattres were 
ovely. 
Georgette prattled. 
A bird sings—a «hild prattles—but it is the samebymn; hymn 
indistioct, inarticulate, but tull of profound meaning. The child, 
unlike the bird, bas before it the sombre cestiny of humanity. 
This thought saddens any man who listens to the joyous song of 
achild. The most sublime psalm that can be heard on this 
earth is the lisping of a huwan soul from tne lips of childhood. 
This confused murmur of thought, which is as yet only instinct, 
contains a strapge unconscions appeal to eternal justice, per- 
it is a protest against lite while standing on its threshold; 
& protest meek, yet heartrending: this ignorance, smiling at in- 
tinity, lays open all creation the burden of the destiny which 
shall be offered to this feeble, unarmed creature. If unhappiness 
comes, it seems like a betrayal of confidence. 
The babble of an infant is more and less than speech: it is 
not measured, and yet it isa song; there cre no syllables, and 
yet it is a language; a murmur that began in heaven, and will 
not finish on earth; it commenced before human birth, snd will 
continue in the sphere beyond! ‘These lispings are the echo of 
what the child said when it was an angel, and of what it will say 
when it becomesa man. ‘The cradle has a Yesterday, just a: 
the grave has a To-morrow; this morrow and this yesterday join 
their double mystery in the incomprehensible prattle, and there 
is no such proof ot God, ot eternity, and the dualty of destiny, 
asin this awe-inspiring shadow flung across that flower-like 
soul, 
There was nothing saddening in Georgette’s prattle; her 
whole lovely face was a smile. Her mouth smiled, her eyes 
smiled, the dimples in her cheek smiled, There was a serene 
acceptance of the moruing in this smile. The soul has faith in 
the sunlight. The sky was blue. warm, beautiful. This frail 
creature, who knew nothing, who understood nothing, softly 
cradled in a reverie which was not thought, felt herself in safety 
amid the lovliness uf pature, these sturdy trees, this pure ver- 
dure, this landscape fair and peaceful, with the noises of birds, 
brooks, insects, leaves, above which glowed the brightness of 
the sun. 
After Georgette, Rene-Jean, the eldest, who was past four 
awoke. He sat up, jumped in a manly way over the side of his 
cradle, found out his porringer, considered that quite natural, 
and so sat down on the floor, and began to eat his soup. 
Ceorgette’s prattle had not awakened Gros-Alain, but at the 
sound of the spoon in the porringer he turned over with a start, 
and opened his eyes. Gros-Alain was the one of three years old. 
He saw his bowl. He had only to stretch out his arm and 
take it, so, without leaving his bed, he followed Kene-Jean’s ex- 
ample, seized the spoon in his little fist, and began to eat, hold- 
ing the bowl on his knees. 
Georgette did not hear them; the modulations of her voice 
seemed measured by the cradling of a dream. Her great eyes, 
gazing upward, were divine. No matter how dark the ceiling in 
the vault above a child s head, Heaven is reflected in its eyes. 
When Rene-Jean had finished his portion, he scraped the 
bottom of the bowl with his spoon, sighed and said with dignity, 
‘*T have eaten my soup.”’ 
This aroused Georgette from her reverie. 
“* Thoup !’ said she. 
Seeivg that Rene-Jean had eaten, and that Gros-Alain was 
eating, she took the porringer which was placed by her cradle, 
and began to eat in her tarn, not without carrying the spoon to 
her ear much oftener than to her mouth. 
{To be continued in our next.) 











| * Dowve, a stave, cask “made of staves 


GPP This translation is printed by the permission of Harper & BRrotuEns- 
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The Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s | 
new vessel, 
THE CITY OF PEKING. 


The grand excursion of the City of Teking to scrib 


Newport, 8. I., in celebration of her com pletion 
and dedication to commerce, took place on Aug- 
ust 26tb, and resulted in a comple e success. 
The steamship left her anchorage here, at a quar- | 
ter past 9 A. M., and entered Newport harbor at 


lo’clock A. M. on the following day. There 
was just enough sea on, to thoroughly test her 
engines, which proved, in every respect, worthy 
of the magnificent ship, which they propelled. 

About three hundred guests availed them- 
selves of the invitation, leaving behind as many 
more, who either from being “ too late,” or 
from sudden sickne:s, or from press of business, 
were unable to recpond, a fact which they will 
always regret, as the guests were entertained in 
munificent style, the efforts of Messrs. Russell 
Sage, the President of the Company, and of 
Rufus Hatch, the Managing Director, being un- 
ceasing and untiring. ; 

Among the notabilities on board were Presi- 
dent Grant and a fair proportion of his Cabinet, 
Vice-President Wilson, Collector Arthur, Po t- 
master T. L. James. several members of the 
Japanese Embassy, Mr. Roach the constructor 
ot the ship, who with the other guests, formed 
a very distinguished party. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has 
during the few short months, that Messr . Sage 
and Hatch have had charge of affairs progress- 
ed wonderfully, and gives strong promise of re- 
suming its former position, and once again of 
renewing its pristine glories. 

Well might Mr. J. W. Simonton, at the meet- 
ing of the guests, which was held at Newport, 
on the 27th inst., conclude his speech with the 





THE GOLD MINES OF COLORADO 


Part Seconp. 


Abont $12.480.000 of nominal capital was sub- 
dby New Yorkers for the purchase end 
evelopment of Colorado min'ng prop rty, b - —_ 
tween '60 and ‘66, distributed, for the met 


part, among the f l!owing companirs: 
Pontiac. ..ccccccces 
OebWl. cc ccecessecccccce cocceeresee 
Quartz Hill......... 
Rocky Monntain....... ccccccccces 
me We Ge eh ch oat istabehoseneene 


RUB cccces coscccceee 
ilek Hawk... 
O.lorad>.... 


sete eer ewer ee 
Peewee tee wee eeeee 


See ewer ee wearer eens 


Consolidated Bobtail... ...ccceeeeese 


eT 
i eee 


Grenals...cccccccccccsesercccceses 
Hope....cccccccccccesecccces coves 
SN BONE acces 0 cdeesqeesssees 


Gunnell..coocce. 


Consolidated Gregory. cocccccececcee 


ing claims by New York. 





following sentiment: 

‘*God speed to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and may they go on multiplying such 
ships as these, until the signal-flags of their 
moving fleet shall, mark a pathway across the 
sea from shore to shore.” 





A Wall Street Sensation, 


Wall street bas had a sensation this week ip 
the shape of an app-al to public opinion put in 
a novel way. During several days, a woman, 
with or without six children, appeared in proces- 
rion, each bearing @ placard, which ran as fol 
lowe: 

Robbery of $5,000 by ——, bankers and brok- 
ers, No. 11 Wall street, 

Having deposited $5,000 cash with them on a 
guarantee, they gave we bogus bonde, which are 
not worth 1 cent of the amount, ‘ihey «fter- 
wards went into bankruptcy, turning over their 
property to thelr wives, leaving me in a porr 
condition with my six children. My hus’ and 


being sick is not able to offer us any support, | 


and we are in great distress, Pity us for our mie- 
furtunes. (Sinoed) Mre, Kk. Gonppera 
bo, 47 Lewis street. New York. 

Av immenee crowd followed the family around 
the srrect, eome of whom asked the woman 
why ehe did net proceed ia the usual way, ina 
court of law. She excitedly replied that she had 
nv money for the lawyers, but was determiued 
to expose the men wholad rotbed her, 

Mre. Go'dberg is a Polunder, end barely speake 
enongh Envlish to state that the securitica(?) 
she was induced to invest her money iv, were 
the Seven per cent, loan of the Water Works of 
Rochester, N.Y. 





Ositvany.—Wm. (. Alexaud.r, president of 
the Equi‘able Life As-urance Society, died eud- 
denly on August 23rd, of disease of the heart, at 
his rooms ip the Sturtevant House, ia this city, 
to which be had bat lately returned from a 
months’ scjourn at Saratoga. Mr Alexander 
was aboot 68 years old, and wasn son of the 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, cf Princeton, N.J, 
‘rheclogical Seminary, and a brother of the late 
)) 8. Jsmes and Addison Alexander, and of thr 
Rev. 8. D Alexander of thie city. He graduated 
at the College of New Jersey iv 1°24, and attain- 
ed ab'gh renk in the New Jersey bar He wae 
for suite years president cf the New Jersey 
Senare, avd was & New Jerry delegate to the 
Washington Pesce Convention of 1861, in which 
he tock a leading part. <e was also at one time 
the Demeciatic candidate for Governor. He had 
been president of the Equitable Life Assurare: 
tociety from ite organization in 1859. 





Tue KNoxvitte and Unio Rartroap 
oF TENNESSEE is to be transferred toa 
new company composed mainly of English 
capitalists, who will extend the road north- 
ward to the Tennessee line. It is in opera- 
tion for 31 miles, from Knoxville north- 
ward to Coal Creek 


Tre ConsolipatrD Kunorran Axp Nortu AMERI- 
cay Rairoap - At th: antual meeting of the 
>t_ckholdris of this company held a: Bangor, 
Me,on August 22ud the fuilowing board of 
directors were chos:n for the ensninz year: G, 
K. Jewett. M. S Drummond, A. Jardine, J Rk. 
Keed, E.R turpee. T. R. Jones, R. Robiveon, 
A Thompron, CO. P. Steteon, N. Wood, J. W. 
Emery, 8. F. Hersey and W. G. Case. 





—_—_—— 
Van Nostranp's Ectect:c ENGINEERING MaGa- 
zine, for September, contains some of the most 
valuable articles, in relation to this science, and 


this money parchared: 


cece ones sceeeee $1,000,000) Mr, Husband, R-gister of Bankruptcy, says the 
1 = os Troy Timer, has brought to light some curious 
eee "Boe O00 | facts, indicating that the bank w..s unsound for 
100,000 | a long time b: fore the public genersliy suspected 
Gregory ..cc.cerccccccccccccccccce: 1,000.0/0| the fact. 
5 aaa bank is the firm of Audrew Brennan & Son, the 
*go'o09| Senior partner of wh'ch was on the stand last 
a: re cesescceceec= sees 2,660 000| Thursday, aud io the courss of hia evidence 
Union... ..ccccce shed cocenneenesee Lane said: 
2,000 000 
Smith & Parmelee...ceescccescccese 2,£00,000 
> aiaiatan , 4 - vewescecceece eeee 2 000,000 | Raines wos a candidate for State Treasurer; our 
ceeececececcececees 1 €00,000) firm loaned him $14 009, for which it was ar. 
Kin ® Bahl ccccvsce stccceceseesce BOM Oe 
125,000 indorsed by Th 33 
200 000 note, indorsed by omas Raines; aske! Mr. 
600 Oyo | Denning if that $14,000 didu’t help to make a 
re + eeceeeceeeee 1,09,000) State Treasurer; be smiled, and aneweved in the 
in cn dsnickncdcemecces wceves SEE 
sink arcataecle rene. a more libcra'ly .owar’s us ou that account, which 
6,000,000} in a measure acco ns for our large di ecunt 
$38 480,000 
Subscribed for by «ther mining co’s 10 000,000 for the bauk to cercy us throogb; I told Mr. 
$48. 480,0°0| Raines ye { sLould — the uee cf these faads 
. : which I loaned; be said I might overdiaw what | 
Bech yd agin pod wat ea eee wanted; these uverdialis were made into demand 
had. on te 1866, been expended upon the min-| Pee, ani were uot put on the register or tho 
° : “Let ue now a e what tauk, | mew on the diecouat book, p riicularly; 








A BROLEN BANK 


<-> 
‘OME OF THE TESTIMONY IN THE CASK OF THE FAR- 
MBRs’ AND MECHANICS’ BANK OF ROCIESTER., N Y. 


The investigation of the effairs of the Fsr- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Rochester, be fc r- 


Que of the heaviest debtors to the 


FORECLOSURE SALES OF RAILROADS. 


The following railroads will shortly 
come under the hammer: 

Tbe Lake Ontatio Shore from Oswego, 
N.Y. to Lewiston (Niagara River) N. Y., 140 
miles, «f which about half is complete}, will be 
sold at auction at Saratoga, on September 22ad, 
under a jndgment of forecloeure. 

‘The postponed eale of the Blue Ridge Road ia 
bankrupt: y, will take place at Charleston, 8 C., 
October 22ud. The sale includes the road and 
property of the Blue Rridge of 8. C., the Blue 





** To the Fall of 1871, about October Ist, M’. 


ranged the firm was tut ke Gcorge N. Venning’e 


affirmative, yer; [ presumd Mr. Raines actid 


line; I mi, bt also sia'e ove other reason, our 
discount line being large, it became oicessiry 


the 814 O90 vote was paid December 17tb, 1871, 


From all the records it has been possible to with iaoterest alded aud charged the same dite 


obtain as yet, about 15,000 feet of well known t> the account of George N. Denoing, and credit 


ahafte, drifts, fonne's, permanent 


$14 010,000 


i 
By wine property  pur- 

y Pros ioe Bom). ..$12,600,000 
Ry mill property built.. 2,600,000 
By permanent tmp, (coat 

at the time).......... 14,€00,000 
By bullion prodoced ('60 

6 8 000,000 


GB). ccccccseess osces 





for the same. 


district in the United Sratee, 


cated. 





deserves the attention of everyone connected 
with Engineering. Address, D, Van Nosrranp, 
Publisher, 23 Murray Street, N. Y. A 


acter and capacity of the vein. 
- (To be continued.) 


early days, at a co-t of about $2 000,000. 


To it investment..secee evcees $20,000,000 Darwin Smiih,in relation tv Mr liaives’ wauage- 
t 


At this late hour the story is ae] ings | was called in. Found there a full west- 
old one. and need not be recapitolated, 
who have lived on the field for years know by] Duvis Lam certain were ibere. Thiuk Rives 
heart the whole business; of the frandulent] was there. 
representations made by re lers to eastern men,| After considerable ccuversation about the diffi- 
of the c edulity shown by the boyers who bave | culties of the bank, Mr. Stewart proposed that 
themselves very largely to blame in the mater 
of the incomp: tent agen's who were sent out 
from the exet 1o manage a boriness concerning} paper held by the bank, or rather taking up the 
wh‘ch they were as ignorant as it we e posible] demand paper by new paper for discount Kast, 
they couid be, and of the conecqneut reckless] This was in February, 1 thiuk; might have been 
expenditure of money in costsy mills for whith) in March 
there was nocal!, and in patent processes 0°! we could not give such security lu justice to our 
po metalluryical merit. Slowly the country is] other creditors. Mr. BR 
emergivg from the discredit brought on by| after at the store, and stated how be and Mr. 
th-se fa‘lores, (thongh the eame thing is being 
repeated t-ay in afew instances) and interest] case of goods off at atime. In that way the fraud 
ig again being -hown in the working of these} won)! por be detected. 
valuable properties, bot the growth of public] word fraud, but etill that was the feature of the 
opinion on the enbject ia slow, snd needs to be] case, 
foster d by every means at our command, 

A de ailed examination of the mines mertion-f of the bank. 
ed in our liet, will snow a line of properties dif- proposition. There was another security pF sid 
ficult to overestimate in valne, and comparing upon us by Mr. Stewart, Raives, Davis, Hatha. 
most favorably with those of a way and Greenleaf. 

e shall 


Wel ing; Stewart, 


begin} they proposed my son should give security ou a 
with the Burronghs tode, on Quartz Hill, upon! carriage factory which he owned. 
which the Ophr, Quartz Hull, and Colorado| algo refused for the sawe reasou. Mr, stewart 
lo | represented at ove meeting that Mr. Raines bad 


These organizstions own, resyectively. | cone race-hors e atout tbe country «hat never 
462—98 and 200 feet upon the vein, and up te 


1867 had been developed by 2,400 feet of shafte, | city,” 
and } 220 feet of drifta, from woich ore, netting 
the companies named aboat $250,000 peat pn 
t ea that were ents by : i a 5 - 

ee cabbeneek ‘these compauirs forced Englishmen in this country is not degenerating, 
them to close operations toward the end of 1868 
— = nothing ot — “or the old standard, is evidenced by the fact that 
n done any, a8 COMpantics. ne various 
mines from me time on been further de: Ricuaup Guryer (of Ruger Brothers & Co.), son 
veloped to an average depth of over 6500 feet,|of R. C. Gurney (who has been so long and so 
and have produced bullion to the amount of! favorably known to the business men of the city), 
$800 0L0, whicu amply shows what is the char. 


Gold Minirg Companies claims were 


: ed to our account; some ol tbese demand notes 
a ae Phen ee charged as Overdialte Were large; som+ weut up 
Geath cetution, and chant 4.280 task of property| © $14,000 and over; some were lees; at the time 
’ , 

that it is impossible to fird and,probably, never A , 
existed, is owne 1 now by New York capitalists | U7C¥ 0D New York; at that time th y had about 
In erder to work the ore that was to be produc- 
oh stn Ryne pe 7B swes > ney Prenton since that time; don’t reculiect that security was 
ing not less than $2 250,(00 were erected, and required ot ag obht these loans at the ime they 
other mills, intended to employ the various} “°° made; have ree es oo 
patent proc: sces thst were before the public in| 0%" paper: eume u was sigued by the firm, 

he and sume gore es by Sera ce vg ye o 
1st ws 4 paper; ou #ssistan -kevper, Mr. Kannuheh, 
addition to this, improv. ments, in ght Sigued BoM > Hotes, And the Look-keeper, Lalor, 
: - d some vy # wan by the name ot ER. Wilson 
powping, and ore-{ressing houses upon the sur- ne ‘ Mig a 
Senn, tome made, valued altegether at about indorsed by ourg firm; this was at Mr. Ruines’s 
The balance sheet of New York |%Ugge#'0% that the paper might be usd at 
investora In Colorado mioes would therefore Albany, or at other banks East, fur redi.coun'; 
make a showing 8: me' hing like the following : 

D 


1 loaned the $14,000, 1 bad not so much in bank; 


$10,000 to our credit im the bank; the principal 
amount of my indebteauess tu the bank oceurred 


ad op several occasious, before the fsilare ot 
the bank, conversa.ion with the President, 
ment; talked with him several toes of the aif- 
ficulties of the bank; the Judge gave as his 
opinion that the difficulties of tue bank bad al: 
been brought about vy the political changes and 
neglect of duty on sceouutul Mr Katnes’s assum- 
ing the position of State Treasurer—in othe 
words, be eaid that the vank wou d have beeu a 
success had it vot been for the puiitics that had 
got mixed up in it.” 


** The Directors desired etill further security, 


At one of these meet- 


Hathaway, Greenleaf, Hiram 


Am not certain about the Judge 


the firm should set aside $10 0v0 of goods in the 
store for tbe purpose of anaweriug our demand 


This we refused to do, s-ating thar 
aiues cailed sume time 
Stewart bad arranged that we could send ove 
He did not say the 
These goods were to be sold in sume way 
tocome party who would indore for me in favor 
That was the substance of the 
Don’t remember any more, 


This was 


won a race, und had two of them then in the 


Lixe Fatuer, Lixt Son !—That the breed of 





and that Anglo-Americans are keeping up to 


d with his fourth 








was on & 
child, 


ptember 1st bl 
So mite il be/ 

















Ridge of Georgia and the Tennessee River Rail- 
road Companies of N,C. There are 23 miles of 
road from Auderso northwestward to Walhalla, 
and very costly wo:k is done on the grading in 
S.S. and Georgia, ‘The sale also includes 1,650 
shares of stock in the Pendleton R.R, 5,490 in 
the Blue Ridge o' Georgia, aud 4,400 in the Ten- 
neesee River, being a majority of the stock of 
each company. ‘the baukruptcy charges aid 
taxes due and 20 per cut of the remainder of 
the bid must be paid in cash at the time of gale 
the rest ef the purchase money in 60 daye. ‘ 

The foreclosure sile of the Mobile aud Monte 
gomery Road will take place: at Montgomery, 
Noveiub r 16th, By the terms cf the decree of 
fureclo ue no bid cin te received for a less 
amount than a sum softicient to pay off the first 
mortgage bonds and interest and the coat of the 
suit. Lhe amount will be ansounced at the 
time of the sale. 

The Governor of Lont+iana, as trustee of the 
State, gives notice, that be wil sell all that pore 
tion of the New Orleans, Mobile and ‘Texas Road 
west of the Misst-s'pp! river, uoder authority of 
the second mortgage given to the State. The 
sale will be held in New Orleane, September 
30th, and will be for ca b. Lt will nlso ve made 
subject to the firet mortgage of $12,500 per mile 
and bids will be considered as buing for the value 
ofthe road over that incumbranes. The gale 
will be made in two lote, first the finished pore 
ticn of the road, about 70 m1 s, avd second, the 
untivished roadbed, real estate and other pros 


perty from the end of the track to the Sabine 
tiver 





‘APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 

Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American Cy Lorepra was completed in 1863, sines 
which time the wide circulation which it has attaimed in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signa developments 
which have taken place iitevery branch ol science, litera 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and publishers tz 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled * ihe American Cyclopwdia,”’ 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want, 

‘Lhe movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and conseguent re,c- 
lutions have occurred, involving nauonal changes of 





$31 600,000 Io regard toa portion of the indebtedness of peculiar moment. ‘Lhe civil war of our own country, 
— dg a= pe yn gg sca dr the fim, M:. Brennan sald, after deta lig the 
ofortupatelyv, ag 8 We nown, no Bach a ; i 
halares was returned by tho mines in question, tote regenJing certain securition cffred to and 
but the canee of failure can, in every case, be| accepted by the bank: 
correctly attribated to either ewindling on the 
part of the venders of the property, by which| They bad more meeting: in the bank for that 
purchssers paid from three to five times the| purpose. Don't think they were official, but 
actual valne; or else to incompetent, recklese| simply informe! mee.iugs, asthey have not been 
an? wild management on the part of the agents} entered on the minutes. 


which was at its height when the Just volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industial activity has been commenced, 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable exp:orers of Africa, _ 
The great poliacal revolutions of the last decade, with 

the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose humes are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one 1s Curious 
to kiow the particulors. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are us yet pieserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
In preparing the present edition for the press, st has 
laccordingly been the aun of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and te furnish an 
accurate acecunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1 literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practic al arts, us well as to give a suc- 
cinct and orignal record of the progress of poiitical and 
historical events. Se 
‘Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prejimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources tor cari y- 
ing it ontoa successful termination. 
None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on Dew type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan und compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements im 11s composition ag 
have been suggested by longer experie..ce and enlarged 

vledge. 
yr which are introduced for the first time 
in the present cdition, have been added, not tor the sake 
of pictorial etlect, but tu give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. Lhey embrace all branches 
of scence and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and ait, as Well as the various processes of mechanics and 
mapufactures. Although intended for mstruction rather 
than embellishment, neo pairs have been spared to insur, 
their attistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and 1t 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de- 
livery of cach volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’ ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engrayiugs, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING, 
In extra Cloth, per VOlecescoesereeeee cococe $5 00 

i 6 Ww 













In Half Turkey Morocco, pe 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per V 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt ec 
In Full Russia, per VOl...-+++ 
Your volumes now reaay. Succeeding volumes ur! 
completion, will be issued once mm two mouths. 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopadia, 
showing type, i!ustrations, ete , Will be sent gratis,o 
licaion. 
a tH on ian Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addter ste Pyblishers, 


ly APPLETON & ©9., 





4549 & 551 Broadway, NEW SORA 
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OFFICE OF OF rHe 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 287TH, 1874. 
Je THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE 
CEMBER, 1873: 


Premiums received op Marine Risks from ‘st 
Jan., 183, vO Sist Dec., 1873....00-000+0008, SIL, 114 22 

Premiumson Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 
UALY, 1873...0eeeeeees ecccccccccccccccccce 29212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 





No Policies have been issued upoa Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 
to 31st December, 1873.....++++e0e+eeee+++$6,200,016 73 
paid during the same 
period.. 8,900,562 40 49 





Returns of Premiums and E- 
PEDSES..ccccsccccece cocsccess 791,288, 319 26 


The Compary has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank and other Stocks.........++.+.$8,567,105 C0 
Loans 


secured By Stocks and otherwise..... « 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 0¢ 
Interest, und sundry notes and wae hee 
the any ny, estimuted at......0.-6 2,8! 


422,894 66 
otes and Bulls Receivable. eooccege 2 833,302 27 
Cash i Bank.ccccccccocccccessscccccccccsee 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets........++++0-$15,613,642 58 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 

cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The ifi to be produced at the time of payment 
and lied. Upon which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned 9 of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES, 











J. D. Jones, Wittus H. Were, 
Cu. eies Dennis, Surrrakp Ganpy, 
W H. H. Moors, Gorpon W. Burnnam, 


Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuanrces P. Burverr, 
Francis Skippy, 

Br. B. Minturn, 
Rosrer L. Srewarr, 
Wicira E. Buyer, 
James G. DeForest 
ALexanper V. Biake, 
Cuarves D. Leverna, 
Josian O. Low, 
Craecies H. Marswaus 
Apo.ienu Lemoyne, 
Groxor W. Lane, 
Ava T. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J D. JONES, President, 
CULARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-Presideut. 


Hexay Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarces H. Rossece, 
WELL HoLBRook, 

Roya Puewrs, 
Lavi Lane, 
Jamuus Bayce, 
Daniet 8. MILLER, 
Wa. Srvaats, 
Hevry K. Boorxrt, 
Witiiam E. Dover, 
Josrrn Gaitiarp, Ja , 
C. A. Mann, 

Jaues Low, 

Joun D. Hewcert, 
B. J. Howianp, 
Bens. Bavoock, 














VAN NOSTRAND'S 
FCLECTIC 
ENGINKERISG MAGAZINE, 
NO. 3. VOL, XI.—SEPTEMBER 1474.—~NOW READY, 


CONTENTS: 

A Record of Experiments, showing the Character and 
Position of Neutral Axcs, as seea ty Polarized Light, by 
Louis Nickerson, C. E. (illustrated); Hydraulics of Great 
Rivers, condensed ; The bry Earth System; Ventila- 
ame with Special Reference to the Turret-ship Devasta- 

tion, by M. Biank, R.N ; Is 772 Foot Pounds the True 
Dynamical Equivalent of One Thermal Unit! by John 
Lowe, U.S. N.; Indian Hydraulic Contrivances ; On the 

t Reaction of Taste in English Architecture; River 
Pollution; Whitworth Stee!; Baie Verte Canal, by 
Thomas Gueriv (illustrated); ‘Ibe Calculation of Strains 
in Trusses with foclined and Curved ¢ ‘hords, by Means 
of Diagrams, by herman Gould, C. E. (illustrated); 
Theoretic Discussion of Two . oy on the Deflec- 
tion of Beams, y bw H. T. Eddy, C. E., Ph, D. (illus- 
trated) ; Studies Relative to the ‘Tegyocesiaante whereot 
the Construction of Metal-Ways is Susceptible, by M. D. 
Soignie, Engineer, Brussels; On Phosphoric Bronze and 
its Principal Industrial Uses, by M. C. Montefiore Levi ; 

The Delta of the Danube, by Sir Charles Augustus Hart- 
ley ; Civil Engineering —Suspenston Bridges ; The Econ- 
omy of tte Blast Furnace, by Prot. Frederick Prime, Jr. ; 
Transformation of Iron into Steel, by M. Boussingault ; 
Heavy Locomotives ; Water Supply of Ancient Cite. , by | 
Lieut, McHardy 

PARAGRAPHS—Reports of Engineers’ Societics; 
Iron and Steel Notes; Railway Notes; Engineering | 
Structures ; Naval and Ordvance Notes ; Book Notices ; ; 
Ma-cellaneous. 

TERMS8—Published Monthly at #5 per annum ; single 
numbers, 50 cents. 

D, VAN NOSTRAND, Publis! er, 
No. 23 Murray Strect, and No. 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 
— 


~ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1855 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William iam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
FIVE DOLLARS PER PER ANNUM in Advance. 





| _OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


- | Srate or Fionipa, 








INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 
'TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUE. UEENSTOWN. 


Sou ther ly Cour se. 










CITY OF RICHMOND......Saturday, Sept 5, 1 P.M. 
CIry OF PARIS.......- “atuiday, Sept. 12,3 P. M 
CITY OF MONTREAL Suturday, Sept. 19, 11 A. M. 
CITY OF BRUSS:r LS aturday, Sept. 26,3 I. M 
CITY OF CHESTER.........Saturday, Oct. 3, at noon 


RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $80 and 890, Gold, ding to 1 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates 

STEERAGE —To and from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Derry, Beltast, Huvre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 

Drarts issued at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Steerage Offices, 33 BROADWAY and Pier 45 North 


River, N. Y. 
JOHN G, DALE, Ageat. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on —_ of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the 1 gee guarantee fr safety and avoidance 
of dan 
The : ne route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 














Ss. Tons. 

Serene. escee +4276 

EEC 1 ccneenenenslil 

THE QUEEN...... 4470 

eeccovcee ENGLAND.........3441 

OO aR eR 33417 HELVETIA ........3970 
DENMARK ......0--00+ 3724 ERIN.....eeeeeceee O40 


One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesda, H Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool......++.+e++++++0-$70 and $80 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion 
— to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
ooo passage ces greatly reduced prices. 

sen gers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Basta " erry, Glasgow, London, 
=~ d Gothenburg, Ch or Copen- 

n. 

“fhe Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and _the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. They are built, in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-dec g every for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
a with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 


69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














THE STATE LINE. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Stare or Pennsytvanta, | Sratre or Nevana, 
Srare or Viroria, Srark or InpIANA, 
Svare oF Groreia, STATE OF ALABAMA, 

| Srate or Louisiana, 

Stare or MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Fier No, 36 North River, New York. 
Week iy Sartinos in June. 


The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those ofany other line. 


RATES OF Pasa “ 
Cabins -370 and $80, gold acc lati 
Return Picket ts—$120 and #140, — 
Intermediate or Second Cabin--350 currency 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class I ine or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 


For dates of sailing, wit oO. a 
t gents, 


AUSTIN BAL 

2 Broadway, New York. 
JOUN F. EARLE, Mtoe Olen street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 state street, Boston. 
GEO, H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Vhiiadelphia 





| ‘OCEAN | STEAMSHIPS, 


| SUMMER RETREATS. 











CUNARD LINE. 


ESTaBLisH.p 1840. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 

FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 

Second Cl Class, £18. _— = 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


PROM NEY YeRe O28 BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $30, #100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

a bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
~ Neg nea epee ports. 

‘or Freight and Cabin peepee apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, — = 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
CHAS, G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


“AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—From PHILADELPHIA : 










*KENILWORTH.,. seerececoveceeees «THURSDAY, Sept. 3 
INDIANA.... Sept. 10 
*ABBOTSFOR be Sept. 17 
PENNSYLVAN “ Sept. 24 
ILLINOIS....... « Oct. 





Ga Rates of pasmze, payable i in currency : 
Cabiu, $10) and $75; Second Cabin an Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus *) a. NoT carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK TO ANTWERP,’ 
Steamers : 
VADERLAND, —_— SWITZERLAND, 
’ 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates. 


Apply te TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, New York. 


ee ce Drafts on England and . Freland. 


Pacific Mail Steamship “Line. 





To California. Japan and China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 

(Including al! necessaries for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yok »hama, $150, a. 
San Francisco to Hong Koug, $200, go 
Steamers leave Pier 42, North _ New York, as 
follows: 
Henxay CHAUNCEY, Capt. Cc. C. SeaBuRy, er 2 atl2M 
Coton, Captain J. M. Dow, September 26, at 12 M. 
And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 
Extra steamers for freight ‘ and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening ys as y may 
require. 
teamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, as 
follows : 
Great REPUBLIC.........- Cocccceccocccese 
ALASKA ....+. 
COLORADO... 









Cc 
Crry oF Pekine. 


and every alternate Saturday thereatter. 
For freight and passage, or further oe apply at 
the Company’s Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street, New 


ork. 
<. Il. DAYTON, H. J. BULLAY, 





ANCHOR LINE. 


PASSAGE RATES REDUCED, 








| New York and Glasgow. 





| STEAMER EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 
| 
| 


From Company's piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Utopia, Saturday....Sept. 5 Italia, Wednesday. Sept. 23 
Olympia, Saturday. ..8 pt. 12 Elysia, Saturday...Sept. 4 
| Australis, Wednes....Sept. 1 Europa, Wedues...Sept. 30 
' Bolivia, Saturday... 





| RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO ef LIVERPOOL, LONDONDERRY, 
| EENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin, 965" rd #90, according to steamer and accommo- 
dations. Return tickets issued at reduced rates. 


| 
| INTERMEDIATE, $25. STEERAGE, $15. 








G@™ Drafts issued for br any am. amount at lowest rates. 


| Send for circulars, er } intonation, te Com- 
spond offices, 7 Bowling Green, New 
-p ND. THERS, Agents, 


Sept. 19 E.hiopia, Saturd: ay Oct. 3} 














Freight Agent eet. 
RUFUS HATCH, eee nd Director. 
— 
“HAND BOOK? * 
or 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, 8t.. N. ¥. 


PRICE 82.00. 


ARKANSAS _ SECURITIES, 


| Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS 
will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
| funds collected to pay said coupons. 
A. H- HARRIS. 

Treasurcr of Monroe County. 


| Hexexa Ark , August 17th, 1874. 











BRIGHTON HOUSE, 
PERTH AMBOY, N, J, 


FIFTEEN TRAINS DAILY ; 
minutes’ waik from me: 12 acres of lawn, grove, fruit 
tne sea bathing, fishing, rowing, sailing, drives, bil- 

hards, bowling. croquet, quoits, swings, baseball, fuotbali, 
music, dancing, dramatic ente.tuin ments, &e.; tems 
very low for those who cume early in the season. _ Apply 

at the GRUVE HOUSE, 176 Bleecker Street, N.Y. 


CAPON SPRINGS 


AND BATHS, 
Are] ~ ? ’ 

WEST VIRGINIA, OPEN JUNE Isr. 

TLese are ALKALINE-CARBONATED Waters, containing 
also Joptne avp Satts «P Lyraia. The diseases m 
which they have proven of notable effi.acy are—of the 
Kidneys avd Bladder, Rheumatism and Gout, Acid Dys- 

pepsia, some Diseases of the sgin, and wonderfully resto- 
rative to the female constitution, when ss or pros 
trated by special maladies. For proof thereof se 

MEDICAL. TESTIMONY IN OUK PAMPHLET. 
THERE 1S NO FINER SUMMER CLIMATE LW 


AMERICA: 
Alan, very lias 
€ 


Fire, 25 cents; five 












the Bathing ts .uperb. 
——- and ae Smad at a 








i superior 
BOARD sis ona “18 per week ; $45 to $60 prr month - 
as stated fullyin pamphlet, with all other particulars. 


Apply to 
FR‘ZeR « SALE, E, Proprie: or:, 


COZZENS* 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


will be opened on JUNE 4th. Very reasonable terms 
offered to families. For particulars address 


EDWARD COZZENS. 


CROFT HOUSE, 
GARRISON’S, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE WEST POINT). 











EIGHTY-SEVEN MINUTES FROM 42xnv 3TREE? 
DEPOT; excellent family hotel; open MAY 20th; tresh 
nountain air, fine scenery, good drives, tree from miasma, 
8s and | mosquitoes. Adds as above. 


THE HEALING SPRINGS 
(On the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad), 
BATH COUNTY, VA., 
B. M. QUARLES, Manager, 

Wil be open for the reception of visitors on the 
lst of JUNE, 


With accommodations for three hundred persons. 








These springs, situated in the beautiful Warm Spring 
Valley, are accessible from Covington, on the Chesa; e 
and Ohio Railroad, over a fine turnpike road fifteen 
mules, with easy grades, and passing in full view of the 
celebrated 


Falling Springs, 


and the magnificent scenery on Jackson’s River. 
The air is pure, dry and tacing, and fogs, so common 
in mountainous regions, are here almost unknown. 
The bathing is dehghtful and exbiiarating. Pure free- 
stone water from the mountains is conveyed by pipes 
through the buildin Dgs a and grounds for all purposes. 

Music and ample for tand recrea- 
tion provided. 
ine Lay eg tr the Hotel. ail 

v——%3 per day, $17.50 per week and $60 per 

aoe. Children une ten years and colored servants 


price. 
M. D. HOUSTON M. D., Resident Physici: 





Aan. 
Descriptive phiets to be had of Messr=. PURCELL 
LADD & CO., Ricuwonp, Va., or of the Manager at the 

Springs. 


ee... M. QUARLES, Manager. 


The Pali Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 


will open on MAY 18th. Application for rooms may be 
made at the Hotel or 35 West 28th Street, New York 
after 7 o’clock ‘. 


D. S. HAMMON D, Proprietor. 


West Rutherford Park House, 
ON PASSAIC RIVER, 


RUTHERFORD PARK; N. J.. 


vu. T. ATW OOD..,............. PROPRIETOR, 








This House is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Passaic River, ten miles trom New York, on Erie R. K., 
and within five minutes walk of West Rutherford or 
Passaic Bridge Depots. It is situated upon high and 
healthy grounds, which are pleasantly shaded by a great 
variety of choice trees of this and other climes. In con- 
nection with the House is a large farm, consisting of 175 
acres ; securing to the — ot the House fresh and pure 
milk, fruit and vegetab 

The accessilnlity and convenience of this House to New 

it particularly desirable to business men, 
who desire to spend the summer with their families in the 
country, and those whose business calls them daily to the 
city. Every train that passes over the Erie R. R. (botr 
ways) stop within five minutes walk of the House, “whic - 
ensures “ Rapid Transit”’ at all hours to and from th 


‘The House is supplied with pure and wholesome wate:, 
hot and cold, bath room, closets &c. 

Good stablin sons pasture for horses, with first-clac 
care and atten 

Good boating, bathing, fishing, hilliards, and fine drives 
to Passtic, Passaic Falls, Newark, Paterson and Hacker . 


The Proprietor = - Poot at all times to show tt . 
rooms and a desiring to engage board. 
@@ TERMS, $1.00 #8 0 per weak #3 
Trains leave Jerssy City (Chembers Street and 231¢ 
Street Ferries) via Erie Bailway every every hour. Take car- 


for West Kutherford or Passaic 

adjacent Depots Sebeeis and sau “Si 
to and \ oney loaned 

to te eo" ine . 





0.7 wy od “Rutherford Park,NJ, 











a2 Ut WY 





